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NOTES ON THE SEASONS.—No. IV. 


By A NATURALIST. 
WINTER, 


**See Winter comes to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train— 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms.” 


Autumn passes slowly into winter. A month ago, and we were 
watching the erratic flight. of various butterflies, of the genera 
Pontia, Vanessa, Polyomnatus, &c., in our gardens; while the 
flowers, and especially the sunflowers, were frequented by busy 
humble bees of two or three species, which sojourned even during 
the night under the marginal petals of the disc, in company with 
the voracious Earwig (Forficula). From bush to bush, the 
Geometrical Spider (petra diadema), was throwing out its long 
lines, and weaving its vertical net of regular meshes round a 
centre, laden every morning with minute dipterous insects ; and a 
small zebra-marked Hunting Spider (A. scenica) was alert on the 
sunny wall, and on the border at its base. To holes and corners 
on the same wall, the Shepherd Spider (Phalangium opilio) had 
retreated, and there lurked in concealment. Morning after 
morning, was the hedgerow of the field covered with dark shreds of 
filmy gossamer, which, saturated with nocturnal dew, had fallen 
from the regions of the sky with their aéronautic voyagers,—a 
small species of spider, which has often risen from our hand in the 
bright sun, and ascending on lines instantaneously shot forth, has 
rapidly soared out of sight. 

As October advanced, the great migration of our summer birds 
of passage came to a close, and the realms of air were at the same 
time thinned of their myriads of active insects. November has 
succeeded, and the pageant of Winter has commenced—* a heavy 
gloom oppresses o’er the world.” 

How cheerless is the garden in November!—The sear and 
yellow leaves are fallen in showers from the trees, and drifted by 
the wind bestrew the gravelled paths,—cover the flower-beds, 
collect around the roots of shrubs and bushes, or are thrown into 
heaps in corners. The summer flowers have faded, but here and 
there a pale blossom of the monthly rose still lingers on its stem ; 
the noble Dahlia yet.holds out, struggling against fate, and the 
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Asters and Chrysanthemums show cheerfully. The Barberry bush 
hangs out its pendant streamers of wax-like berries, coral red. 
The Yew and the Holly look fresher than they did, and the berries 
of the latter are ruddy. Green is the hedgerow of Privet, with its 
jet-black clusters of berries, producing a pleasing contrast. 

Rapidly are the deciduous trees and shrubs losing their foliage— 
their leaves cover the ground as with a garment, affording pro- 
tection from the cold to the buried roots of plants which need 
defence during the winter; but this is not their only use, they 
subserve asecond purpose. As the spring comes on with its warm 
showers, they fall into decomposition, and afford a rich manure to 
the roots which they had shielded during the severer season. 
They form in their decay a rich vegetable mould—a natural top- 
dressing to the subjacent soil, and thus render it lighter and richer. 
Well does the gardener know the value of decomposed vegetable 
matter as manure; and one reason why many of our rarer wild 
flowers seldom flourish when introduced into a garden, is a de- 
ficiency in the soil of pure vegetable mould ; for gardens are usually 
cleared from time to time of their leafy “ litter,” while in our 
woods and copses, and along our hedgerows, the decaying foliage 
remains where it fell, and year after year adds fresh nutriment to 
the sandy or argillaceous substratum. Thus it is that Nature 
manures the soil, and adds successive coverings of vegetable mould 
to the surface of the sterile ground, or the rocky bed, until plants 
of a higher order succeed the lichens and mosses which first spread 
upon the once naked surface, and in their turn add to the increase 
of the fertile layer. 

But while we are speaking of the leaves, which, many-tinted, 
golden, russet, pale-yellow, brown, and scarlet, are falling around us, 
—-glorious in their colours as the array of tints upon the landscape- 
painter’s palette—has it ever occurred to us to ask the question— 
What is a leaf? Every leaf is in itself a distinct individual, the 
blossoms themselves being mere leaves adapted for a special 
purpose. A tree, like a compound zoophyte, is a colony of in- 
dividuals bound into a community or body corporate, by means of 
the living bark enclosing and producing a woody skeleton or 
support. 

The leaves of a tree, like the polypes of a coralline, are distinct 
from each other, yet united by means of a living tissue, which 
commenced its development in the seed—in the pip, in the acorn, 
or the beechmast. Moreover, as in the polypes of the coral, some 
are destined for nutrition, others for reproduction—so in the tree 
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or shrub, some of the leaves are destined as organs of respiration, 
secretion, and the digestion of the fluids conveyed to them through 
the inner bark, converting them either into bitters, or sweets, or 
acids, into nutriment or poison, so far as the animal kingdom is 
concerned. Others again are modified, and become what we term 
flowers, exhaling delicious odours, or repellant effluvia ; and these 
flowers are designed for the continuance of the species. Professor 
E. Forbes says, “ We are not in the habit of regarding the leaf as 
the individual ; popularly we look at the whole plant as an in- 
dividual ; yet every botanist knows that it (the plant) is a com- 
bination of individuals, and if so, each series of buds must certainly 
be regarded as generations.” 

No leaf falls until provision is made for a successor ; and the bud 
which is developed before the fall of the decaying leaf, may be in 
its turn either a leaf only, or that modification of a leaf which we 
term a flower. Such then is a leaf; dying it leaves its embryo 
successors ; and the tree may be truly said to pass then into a 
state of hybernation. There are no longer leaves requiring food 
from the vessels of the inner rind; hence the activity of these 
tubes would be to no purpose; the bark sleeps; the woody 
skeleton can scarcely be said to possess organic life ; of the pith we 
know little. Yet in such trees as the elder, in the youngest 
branches of which the pith is abundant, and is at this time juicy 
though it becomes dry afterwards, we cannot but suppose that it 
subserves some important purpose. This pith, or medulla, it may 
be observed, is usually most abundant in young and growing 
branches ; and some philosophers have deemed it the seat of that 
irritability which many plants so remarkably display. Others 
again suppose it to be a reservoir of moisture, as a supply to the 
leaves, whenever an excess of perspiration renders such assistance 
necessary ; and Mr. Knight (Phil. Trans, 1801, p. 348) states 
that he has actually traced a direct communication by vessels 
between it and the leaf. ‘Plants (he says) seem to require 
some such reservoir ; for their young leaves are excessively tender : 
they perspire much, and cannot like animals fly to the shade or 
brook.” 

But then, as Dr. Smith observes, all the moisture in the pith of 
a whole branch is in some cases too little to supply one hour’s per- 
spiration for a single leaf. “ Neither can I find (he adds) that 
the moisture of the pith varies, let the leaves be ever so flaccid ; I 
incline therefore to the opinion that the pith is rather a reservoir 
of vital energy.” He then instances the common Catstail 
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(Phlewm pratense). Now it is remarkable that the catstail, when 
growing in pastures that are uniformly moist, has a fibrous root, 
but that in dry situations it acquires a tumid one, the inner 
substance of which is moist and fleshy, like the pith of the young 
branches of trees, as it were a provision by way of securing the 
plant against the effects of too sudden a privation of moisture from 
the soil. 

To follow up any mooted point in vegetable physiology is not 
our purpose ; in fact, our observations on leaves must be taken 
en passant ; suffice it to say that having fulfilled their duties, like 
all organic things, they begin to fade, and dying are scattered by 
the winds from off the bark or rind, between which and themselves 
a line of demarcation is drawn. For at a definite point the sap- 
vessels lose their vital energy, and becoming obliterated the supply 
to the leaf is arrested. A mere touch will cause the leaf to fall at 
the axillary juncture of its stalk with the twig ; but there the bud has 
been duly elaborated, a bud to be unfolded on the return of spring. 

The naked skeleton of a pine-tree, seen against the grey sky, is a 
noble object—fit study for the subject of the artist, and the con- 
templation of the poet. How distinctly visible are the rooks’-nests 
and the domed cradle of the magpie! but, confining our notice 
to the garden, shrubbery and orchard, how many birds’-nests are 
now to be seen, which, concealed heretofore in a screen of dense 
foliage, had escaped our scrutiny! We have seen the nest of the 
Garden Warbler (Curruca hortensis) in a clump of raspberry 
vines, from which the fruit had been gathered as usual, without 
having disturbed the birds,—the nest of the Flycatcher (Musci- 
capa grisola) in a trained currant-tree against a wall, and that of 
the Hedge-sparrow (Ascentor modularis) in a tall gooseberry- 
bush in a corner between the wall and an arbour,* while in the 
hollow of a branch of a giant time-worn cherry-tree, a colony of 
starlings (Sturnus vulgaris) yearly reared their brood. Of 
sparrows we say nothing,—they build in convenient trees around 
our dwellings, in the ivy, covering the wall or the gable, as well as 


* We do not mean to say that we were ignorant of the existence of 
such nests, inasmuch as we watched the birds actually engaged in pro- 
viding for their young; but we-forbore to annoy them by our prying 
curiosity. With respect to the wren, hedge-sparrow, the goldfinch, the 
chaffinch, the thrush, and the blackbird, their nests scarcely required to 
be looked for, nor did that of the robin in the ivy, which we might 
expose and look at, without giving any alarm to the bright-eyed mother, 


as she sat upon her eggs, or shrouded her nestlings. We draw from notes 
made in our own garden. 
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in every nook and in every “ coign of vantage” in tower or temple, 
barn or dwelling-house. But it is now that their nests in the 
elm, the lime-tree, the pear or apple tree, become conspicuous. 
But not only are the nests of several birds hitherto unsuspected 
now clearly to be seen, but many birds themselves attract our 
attention, which had not previously intruded themselves upon our 
notice. We need not say that all our summer visitants have 
departed, and that our winter sojourners are arriving ; but of these 
we speak not. Whether it be that the absence of leaves renders 
them more visible, or that seeds and berries attract them from the 
adjacent fields and hedgerows, we will not dispute,—but certain it 
is that more birds are to be seen in our garden (sparrows always 
excepted), than was the case during the full-leaved months of 
summer. 

The drooping seed-laden disc of the sunflower is very attractive, 
although from its position it would seem to be not very easily 
accessible. Not so however; on long pointed wings, an elegant 
bird dashes by, and alights upon the rim of the disc; it is the 
Greenfinch ( Coccothraustes chloris). For a moment it rests; then 
clinging with its feet to the withered petals it bends down, rapidly 
vibrating its pinions, and busily attacks the seeds; with a brush of 
its wing it changes its position, and clinging back downwards on 
the inverted disc, it continues to peck away with great assiduity. 
All its actions are prompt and sudden, and it darts off to join a 
small flock in the adjacent hedgerow. Another bird takes its 
place, the beautiful Blue Titmouse (Parus ceruleus), an active, 
agile, restless species, endowed with the most extraordinary 
powers of clinging. It alights on the disc, and instantly begins its 
work, changing its attitude in every possible mode, as if in mere 
wantonness. It darts away, it returns again, and is curious and 
inquisitive; we suspect that it is not so much attracted by the 
seeds of the sunflower, as by the insects which lurk in every in- 
terstice between them and around the margin of the bent-down 
shield. Yet these oily seeds cannot but be acceptable to a bird, 
which delights in a marrow-bone, picks meat, and satiates itself 
with the grease of the hog-trough. The prehensile power of the 
foot of this bird is very extraordinary. Mr. Jesse says, that he 
has frequently observed these titmice catch bees with their feet ; 
and we all know how cleverly they cling to the straws of a thatched 
roof, pulling them out, in order to dislodge the insects from their 
lurking-places. 

The sunflower’s discs are also visited by its relative, the Great 
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Titmouse (Parus major); but more sparingly, for this bird is not 
quite so familiar as the Blue Titmouse ; or, it may be, that gardens 
are less attractive than woods, thickets, and copses. It is a lovely 
bird, and its actions resemble those of its blue kinsman, but its 
flight is stronger. 

Close by the sunflowers, are bushes of the Snowberry Shrub, 
loaded with their wax-white fruit. But, strange to say, these do 
not attract any of the feathered tribes, for, as far as we can observe, 
not one berry has been attacked by the beak of a bird; nor do 
snails or slugs appear to feed upon the leaves. Such at least is 
our experience ; but we would not insist upon its general accuracy. 

Another bird is flitting about our garden: it is the Gold-crest 
(Regulus eristatus, Ray). Strange that we have not seen it 
before; but a male and female are flitting about, from bush to 
bush, and tree to tree, prying in varied attitudes, like the titmouse, 
into curled-up leaves, and into the crevices of the bark of the 
larger stems. Light are the actions of this little bird, the smallest 
of British birds, and prompt its movements; but its flight is 
peculiar: it is not like that of the titmouse, nor yet like that of 
the Common Wren, to which some naturalists have considered it 
to be allied. There is a sweep in its aérial progression—a gliding 
gracefulness, which, although it flits only to short distances, cannot 
but strike an attentive observer. Short, however, as is the habitual 
flight of the gold-crest, still it is capable of performing extensive 
migratory journeys, and every winter we have an accession to our 
native birds of visitors, sometimes in great ahundance, from the 
northern portions of the continent. Many instances are on record 
of the arrival of flocks of the gold-crest on our shores, on the come 
mencement of winter; and from these we select that recorded by 


Mr. Selby :— 


“On the 24th and 25th of October, 1822, after a very severe gale, with 4 
thick fog, from the north-east, (but veering in its conclusion to the east 
and south of east,) thousands of these birds were seen to arrive upon the 
sea-shore and sand-banks of the Northumbrian coast; many of them so 
fatigued by the length of their flight, or perhaps by the unfavourable shift 
of wind, as to be unable to rise again from the ground ; and great numbers 
were in cofisequence caught or destroyed. This flight must have been 
immense in quantity, as its extent was traced through the whole length 
of the coasts of Northumberland and Durham, ‘There appears little doubt 
of this having been a migration from the more northern provinces of 
Europe, probably from the pine forests of Norway, Sweden, &c,, from the 
circumstance of its arrival being simultaneous with that of large flights ot 
the Woodcock, Fieldfare, and Redwing. Although I had never before 
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witnessed the actual arrival of the gold-crested regulus, I had long felt 
convinced from the great and sudden increase of the species during the 
autumnal and hyemal months, that our indigenous birds must. be aug- 
mented by a body of strangers, making these shores their winter resorts.” 


In fir copses, or plantations, the gold-crest is by no means 
uncommon, although not always to be seen till winter, when 
quitting its seclusion it resorts to the hedgerow, and the adjacent 
garden; but had the plantation been searched, its unsuspected nest 
might have been discovered, suspended at the extremity of a 
sweeping branch of pine or larch, and attached to the under side 
of the foliage. In this position the nest, secured with great art, 
is so overcanopied by the green “tassels,” as to be thoroughly 
protected from rain. It is composed of a thick and well-compacted 
outer-layer of moss, intermixed with lichens, the webs of spiders, 
&c., and is lined with downy feathers. In comparison with the 
size of the bird, it is of large dimensions—the circumference of 
one which we have measured being eleven inches, while the bird 
itself is less than four inches in total length. 

Small: groups, or families of Bullfinches (Pyrrhula vulgaris), 
now visit the garden and orchard, remaining till spring, when they 
pair and retire to woods and deep thickets. To the buds of fruit- 
trees no bird is so destructive as the bullfinch; it feeds largely 
upon them, and thus often annoys the gardener, the more so as it 
attacks, in preference, the buds which contain the embryo of the 
future blossom, rejecting those which envelop only leaves. The 
loss of fruit is the necessary result: at the same time, this is as 
well, for were the bird to eat up every bud indiscriminately, and 
so denude every branch—the life of the tree, (certainly its vigorous 
healthfulness on the return of spring,) would be endangered. 

In spring the Chaffinch (Fringilla calebs) is a pest to the 
garden, where it picks to pieces various early flowers, as if for the 
sake of doing mischief; but at the present season of the year the 
chaffinch, associated in flocks, quits the garden and resorts to farm- 
yards, hedge-rows, stubble-fields, &c., in order to pick up a liveli- 
hood, in common with troops of Sparrows, Buntings, and Yellow- 
hammers. In Northern Europe, and, according to Selby, in Scot- 
land and Northumberland, the males and females of the Chaffinch 
form separate flocks, of which the former remain with us during 
the winter, the latter migrating southward. This may be the case 
in Scotland and Northern Europe ; but in the southern portion of 
our island, flocks of these birds, male and female indiscriminately, 
have been seen by us, over and over again; nor do we think it 
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likely that a migration of the females to the southern parts of the 
continent should take place, while the males (generally the pre- 
cursors of the females in all migratory movements) remained 
behind. Nevertheless we readily admit that a partial migration 
in our own island from north to south may take place, and that 
we may receive accessions of visitors from Northern Europe, where 
many birds, stationary with us, are more or less decidedly migratory. 
We may instance the Skylark (Alauda arvensis). In our island 
this exquisite songster associates, upon the approach of winter, in 
vast flocks; and, as we well know, is taken in great quantities 
around the neighbourhood of Dunstable, and in other districts, by 
means of nets, being accounted a delicacy for the table. But our 
home-bred flocks are greatly augmented by arrivals from the con- 
tinent, which, if they escape the net, make their way back again 
in spring. It must not be supposed that all the larks exposed for 
sale in the London markets are killed in England : on the contrary, 
in Belgium and Holland, multitudes are taken for the purpose of 
exportation, and cargoes of them are sent to the ports of England, 
and especially to the London market. 

At this season the Rooks, not without due deliberation, wing 
their way in crowds to the low fallow-lands near the mouths of 
rivers, and to the low, flat shore, where, as the tide retires, they 
may be seen (as at Southend, Essex) engaged in picking up 
various exuviz and marine insects. 

Of the benefit of the rook to the farmer, which has been often 
disputed, much might be said; but even at the present time too 
often is the gun brought to bear upon these natural benefactors. 
The following passage is from Mr. Yarrell’s work on British Birds :— 


“The attempts occasionally made by man to interfere with the balance 
of powers, as arranged and sustained by Nature, are seldom successful. 
An extensive experiment appears to have been made in some of the agri- 
cultural districts on the continent, the result of which is the opinion that 
farmers do wrong in destroying rooks, jays, sparrows—and, indeed, birds 
in general on their farms, particularly where there are orchards. In our 
own country, on some very large farms in Devonshire, the proprietors 
determined, a few summers ago, to try the result of offering a great 
reward for the heads of rooks; but the issue proved destructive to the 
farms, for nearly the whole of the crops failed for three successive years, 
and they have since been forced to import rooks and other birds to re- 
stock their farms with. A similar experiment was made a few years ago 
in a northern county, particularly in reference to rooks, but with no better 
success: the farmers were obliged to reinstall the rooks to save their 
crops. The subdject was facetiously commented upon in a pamphlet by 
James Stuart Menteath, Esq., of Closeburn.” 
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But it is time for us to turn to our winter visitors. Passing by such 
as add merely to the numbers of our stationary birds, we shall find 
them chiefly restricted to such as haunt marshes, bogs, or the mouths 
of rivers, and the adjacent sea-coast. None belong to the tribe of 
soft-billed, insect-eating warblers; a few belong to the seed and 
berry feeding groups; most are fish-feeders. At the same time 
(and the fact is not a little singular), certain fish-feeding birds, 
which breed in our island, depart southwards on the approach of 
winter; although to judge from appearances, they would expe- 
rience, were they to remain, no lack of food. For example, the 
Gannet, or Solan Goose (Sala bassana), which during summer 
occupies in thousands the Bass Rock, the Isle of Ailsa, St. Kilda, 
Souliskerry, and the Skelig Islands upon the Irish coast, deserts 
its breeding-stations in autumn; and although it may be occa- 
sionally found throughout the winter off the southern coasts of 
ingland, still it is to the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean 
that the main body of these birds retires, where the anchovy and 
sardine supply in great abundance the place of the herring and the 
pilchard, as articles of diet. From these southern winter quarters 
they return to their northern homes in April. 

In like manner the Guillemot (Uria trotle), the Razor-bill Auk 
(Alcea torda), and the Puffin (Fratercula arctica), depart on the 
approach of winter from our rocky shores. to more southern seas ; 
and such is the case, to a greater or less extent, with our three species 
of Skua-gulls (Catarractes). The Shearwater (Puffinus anglorum), 
so abundant during the breeding season in the Orkneys, and 
formerly even more so in the Isle of Man, in like manner takes 
up its winter residence along the coasts of Spain, and through- 
out the extent of the Mediterranean, returning northwards in 
March. 

That the great bulk of our insectivorous birds—as the Nightin- 
gale, the Blackcap, the Fauvettes, and others—should leave us 
(the Swallow tribe and the Goatsucker included), can scarcely 
surprise us, but that these fisher-birds with an open sea around them 
should depart to more southern latitudes seems rather surprising. 
Yet when we consider that the great law of flux and reflux from 
the north to the south, and from the south to the north, operates, 
perhaps, more than we imagine upon all the feathered race, we 
shall appreciate its influence, although to our minds no definite 
necessity for the movement in question, as far as the gannet and 
auks, &e., are concerned, presents itself. Let it be remembered, 
that, if these birds leave our islands for the Mediterranean, our 
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seas in turn become, so to speak, a Mediterranean, to breeders 
within the Arctic regions. Thus the place of the wave that rolls 
from our shores to the south, is filled up by a wave rolling down to 
us from the north; and so vice versa. 

Leaving however for the present such winter visitors as the 
snipe and woodcock, the wigeon and brent-goose, let us endeavour 
to ascertain what seed and berry feeders visit us in winter to 
depart northwards in spring. We may first notice the Bohemian 
Chatterer, or Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula): this bird, one of 
the most lovely of European species, is only an occasional visitant, 
sometimes appearing in considerable flocks, but only at long and 
uncertain intervals—an indication that to stress of weather, rather 
than purpose, we are to attribute their arrival. This bird, we 
may observe en passant, is frequently kept in cages in Norway, 
and is much admired by the peasants ; so, at least, we learn from 
our Norwegian friends, who were surprised, when told of the rare- 
ness of this species in our island. The Siskin, or Aberdevine 
(Carduelis spinus, Steph.), may be also regarded as another of our 
accidental visitors, sometimes appearing in large flocks, driven 
from the forests of Norway, Sweden, andthe north of Germany. 
About ten or twelve years since, multitudes of these birds were 
captured during the winter, in the country around London, and 
one lived several months in the possession of the writer. It soon 
became very docile, and climbed about its cage with singular 
address ; its appetite was insatiable ; it ate incessantly, and died 
suddenly from plethora. Bewick says that the song of the siskin 
is pleasing—our specimen uttered only a chirp, and a low chitter- 
ing sound. It must not here be forgotten, that the siskin, although 
one of our irregular winter visitants, is not unknown as a permanent 
resident in the Highlands of Scotland, where dense woods of alder, 
birch, pine, &c., afford it, at the same time, a supply of food and a 
congenial asylum. 

To the siskin, we may add the common Crossbill (Lozia 
curvirostra), which is known to breed in many parts of England 
and Scotland, but of which, vast flocks at irregular intervals visit 
us during winter, from the pine forests of Northern Europe. 

Among our winter visitors belonging to the seed-eating group of 
birds, we may enumerate the Brambling (Fringilla montifringilla), 
the Hawfinch (Coccothraustes vulgaris), rare:—the pretty little 
Redpole (Linaria minor), and the Snow-mountain or ‘Tawny 
Bunting (Plectrophanes nivalis). 

The ‘Thrush tribe presents us with two winter visitors, viz.—the 
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Fieldfare (Merula pilaris, Selby), and the Redwing (Merula 
tljaca, Selby). 

These birds frequent in troops the borders of woods, copses, 
tall hedgerows, and clumps of holly-trees, feeding on berries, as 
those of the hawthorn, mountain-ash, holly, ivy, &c., to which the 
larvee of insects, and snails dragged from their lurking-places, are 
also added. These birds are natives of Norway, Sweden, Lapland, 
and other northern portions of continental Europe, whither they 
return on the approach of spring. The song of the redwing is 
said to be very clear, and softly melodious. The flesh of both 
species is in request, and indeed that of the fieldfare was highly 
prized by the Romans: we need scarcely say that the gunner thins 
the flocks which take up their winter quarters with us. 

Passing to a very different group of birds, and promising that 
we cannot attempt to enter into anything like historical details, 
we first notice the woodcock (Scolopax rusticola), a bird celebrated 
as a delicacy for the table; that the woodcock breeds in our 
island we can ourselves personally testify, and thus add to the 
numerous authenticated instances already on record. At the 
same time, during the month of October, and even later, vast 
flocks from the coasts of Norway and Sweden, arrive on our shores, 
(those of Ireland included,) and spread themselves over the 
country seeking for a congenial covert, upland and mountain 
copses being their favourite spots. During the over-sea journey 
these birds wing their way at a very considerable altitude, above 
the under currents of air. According to Mr. Selby, the first 
flights consist principally of females, which, after resting for a few 
days, pass southwards, and to these succeed flights of males. It 
is a remarkable fact, that the weight of the woodcock is subject 
to very great variation—a point of interest both to the naturalist 
and sportsman. A young male bird will sometimes weigh no more 
than seven or eight ounces, while old birds, have been killed weigh- 
ing from fourteen to sixteen ounces, and instances have been known 
in which individuals have weighed twenty-four, and twenty-seven 
ounces. Authors enumerate five species of snipe, as legitimate 
British birds. Of these the Great Snipe, or Double, or Solitary 
Snipe, (Scolopax major,) is comparatively rare, except perhaps in 
the fens of Norfolk and Cambridgeshire : the Jack Snipe (Scolopax 
gallinula) is more common; Sabine’s Snipe (Scolopax sabini, 
Yarrell) is a rare species, and the Brown Snipe (Scolopax grisea), 
a native of Greenland, and the northern latitudes of America, must 
be regarded as only of accidental occurrence. ‘The common Snipe 
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(Scolopax gallinago) is abundant, breeding not only in the marsh 
lands and moory heaths of our island, but also in Ireland, and on 
the Orkney and Shetland Isles. At the same time it is a winter 
visitant, and our home-bred birds constitute but a small proportion 
to the numbers dispersed over the British islands during winter ; 
visitors, which, arriving late in the autumn from the wilds of 
Scandinavia, retire thither again in March; we allude to the 
relics which have escaped the gun of the sportsman. In Northum- 
berland, according to Mr. Selby, snipes from Norway appear in 
the greatest numbers in the beginning of November; but the 
troops seldom remain long in one situation, moving, from place to 
place, so that the locality tenanted in abundance one day, will be 
found by the sportsman entirely deserted on the following. 
‘Tempted as we feel ourselves to enter into the history of the snipe, 
we must restrain our inclinations and pass to other subjects. 

Among our winter sojourners of the grallatorial order, we may 
mention the Knot, (Calidris canutus, Gould,) the Sanderling, 
(Calidris arenaria, Leach,) the Golden Plover, (Charadrius 
pluvialis,) which, however, breeds in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
some few more; a few grallatorial birds, however, as the Ruff 
(Machetes pugnax), and the common Thick-knee (Cdicnemus 
erepitans), are spring visitors, and several are permanent, having 
their numbers augmented at the period both of the vernal and 
autumnal migration. 

Numerous are the natatorial birds which resort to our shores 
and estuaries during the winter, some staying only for a short 
time on their journey from the arctic circle, and passing still farther 
southwards; others contented to remain with us, and along the 
adjacent coasts of the continent, during the whole of the winter. 
Of these we can but notice the most conspicuous, as the Bean 
Goose (Anser ferus); the Bernicle Goose (Anser bernicla) ; the 
Brent Goose ( Anser brenta); the Wild Swan, or Hooper ( Cygnus 
ferus); the Pintail Duck (Querquedula acuta); the Widgeon 
(Mareca penelope), excellent for the table; the Black Scoter 
( Oidemia nigra) ; the Velvet Scoter ( Ocdemia fusca) ; the Pochard 
(Fuligula ferina) ; to which may be added others of rarer occur- 
rence. ‘The Wild Duck, and the Shoveller, and the beautiful 
little Teal, breed on the borders of our lakes, and in our marsh- 
lands, although foreign arrivals add on the approach of winter to 
their numbers, and this the more abundantly according to the 
severity of the season in the north. But a review of our winter 
visitors belonging to the feathered race must not longer detain us. 
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We cannot here enter with satisfaction into the history of a single 
species. We may, however, observe that the position of our island 
is most favourable for a naturalist’s observations on the arrival and 
departure both of our vernal and hyemal visitors; nor have there 
been wanting those who have done full justice to the subject. 

From birds we turn to quadrupeds: some bats may perhaps have 
migrated ; but, as a rule, these winged mammalia are stationary, 
and have sunk into a state of torpidity or hybernation. This is 
also the case with many other quadrupeds, ungifted with wings and 
therefore incapable of even partial migration. ‘The Hedgehog and 
the Dormouse, among our British quadrupeds, are the soundest 
sleepers. Certain of the Bats—as the Noctule, the Long-eared Bat, 
and others—are equally so; but one species at least, the Pipistrelle, 
is roused up even in the depth of winter by the temporary warmth 
of a clear sunny mid-day, when it comes forth from its retreat, and 
flits about in chase of insects which then also make their appearance 
and may be seen dancing in the air. We have more than once 
observed the pipistrelle on the wing under such circumstances in 
the streets adjacent to the west-end squares and Hyde Park. 

From our British quadrupeds, passing over the birds, none of 
which hybernate, we come to the Reptiles. Of these all our 
indigenous species, snakes, lizards, frogs, toads, and newts, sink 
during winter into a state of lethargy. - Of foreign quadrupeds 
and reptiles, we say nothing, and thus omit the names of many, 
as the Marmot, the Hampster, the Beaver, &c., the history of 
whose habits and manners is replete with interest. Let us here, 
as far as our brief space will allow, endeavour to throw some light 
upon the phenomena of hybernation. According to Professor 
Bell, true hybernation is manifested only by warm-blooded animals, 
and is to be distinguished from that simple torpidity, which is 
induced by a low temperature upon such cold-blooded creatures as 
reptiles and amphibia ; but we doubt the correctness of this theory, 
inasmuch as reptiles, on the approach of winter, prepare for their 
future condition, seek proper places of asylum, congregate in such 
places, and are not to be found in their summer localities. 
Instinct-taught they anticipate a change, and instinct-directed they 
draw together, as if by common consent, towards their various 
retreats. The tortoise kept in a garden digs for itself a temporary 
grave, and snakes are found coiled and knotted together under 
piles of faggots and brushwood, in large beds of litter or manure, 
and also in holes in banks and copses. 

Torpidity from cold, so we think, is a morbid condition—a 
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suspension, more or less complete, of animation—a reduction of 
the vital energy continuing till death closes the conflict between 
the vital principle and the overpowering narcotic. Man succumbs 
to cold, and sinks into a torpor from which he never revives ; 
and so does the hybernating animal, if exposed for the sake of 
experiment to an extremely low temperature, which, so far from 
inducing the repose of hybernation, destroys life. The sleep 
which we call hybernation is designed as a preservative against 
death, not ast is precursor, and commences often at a degree of 
atmospheric temperature higher than that which obtains at the 
period when the animal naturally regains its activity. 

Referring more immediately to quadrupeds, it may be stated 
that when a hybernating anima] begins to feel the drowsiness 
which ushers in its winter sleep, it retires to its dormitory, closes 
itself up, assumes a natural attitude of repose, and sinks into tran- 
quil slumber, 

The intensity or profoundness of this sleep varies in different 
animals, In all the pulsation of the heart becomes feeble in the 
extreme, the respiration slow, intermittent, and often scarcely 
perceptible, and the temperature of the body sinks so low as to be 
elevated by only three or four degrees above that of the surround- 
ing medium. The body feels cold, the limbs are stiff, and the nervous 
sensibility so greatly reduced that cruel wounds appear to give no 
pain, and fail to arouse the sleeper to consciousness, as if it were 
under the effects of chloroform. We may divide hyberna- 
tion into Perfect or Continuous, and into Partial or Interrupted. 
The hedgehog and the noctule bat afford us examples of the 
former. These quadrupeds having assumed their lethargic state 
continue in this condition till revived by the breath of spring, their 
sleep during the interval being continued without intermission. 
Of the second we have examples in the dormouse and the pipis- 
trelle bat. The dormouse lays up a hoard of nuts or grain con- 
venient to its snug little dormitory; (not so the hedgehog ;) and 
is often called into brief activity by a warm and sunny day, when it 
resorts to its hoard, takes refreshment, retires to its nest, and, 
rolling itself up into a ball, again sinks into dreamless repose, 

The pipistrelle, insectivorous in its appetite, lays up no store, 
but, as the sun rouses the hosts of gnats from their dormitory, so 
does it this little bat, which flits abroad in daylight, snaps up its 
repast, and long before evening retires to its lurking-place, and 
suspends itself head downwards, to fall fast asleep. ° 

It has been observed, that many quadrupeds which are very 
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fat when they seek their winter dormitory, emerge in the spring 
meagre and exhausted, their superavundant fat having been 
drained upon by the demands of the system during their long 
trance. This is the case with the marmot: this alpine tenant 
lays up in its burrow a store of grass and herbage; but this store 
is not broken in upon during the winter; it is needed as a restor- 
ative in early spring, before the high mountain slopes, where 
winter lingers long and the snow lies late, afford a full abundance 
of new verdure. The marmot is a profound sleeper. 

There are some quadrupeds which retire to winter habitations, 
and there close themselves up with more than common care, and 
which, although they remain active, and experience only ordi- 
nary sleep, may yet in a certain sense be said to hybernate. 
We allude to the beaver and the musquash. Now, if we 
follow out the chasm of gradation, we shall find that from conti- 
nuous to interrupted hybernation, and through different degrees of 
the latter, we are led to a sleepless or perhaps semitorpid state 
of hybernation, from which the animal is perpetually aroused to 
exertion. And here we are reminded of the bear tribe, animals 
which are popularly supposed to retire to caves and dens and sleep 
away the winter. Our investigation of the history of three species 
of bear leads us to the following conclusions, First, the common 
brown bear of Europe partially hybernates, but not, we believe, 
in a state of torpidity. Indeed, as must be evident, the female 
cannot become torpid, for during her retirement she produces and 
nourishes her young. Secondly, the American black bear does 
not invariably hybernate ; the males wander from the north south- 
wards, but the females seek a winter retreat, not for the sake of 
slumber but as a nursing den. Thirdly, the male of the polar 
bear roams about in quest of prey during the winter, while the 
female in-some snow-covered chasm, amidst sterile rocks or crags 
of ice, brings forth her young, with which she quits her den in 
March, lean, gaunt, and ferocious. The Norwegian hunters 
chase the bear by its footsteps on the snow in winter. With 
respect to reptiles, we have already said that they retire to hyber- 
nate in winter quarters, and we referred to the opinion of Professor 
Bell that their condition of simple torpidity is different from that 
of warm-blooded quadrupeds during their hybernation. Wherein 
this essential difference exists, except in extreme torpidity, and 
the more complete suspension of the vital functions, we cannot tell. 
As these reptiles are not killed, are not frozen to death, but revive, 
surely their torpidity is preservative. It is true that they are cold- 
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blooded animals, and therefore are able to endure a degree of cold 
which would destroy a warm-blooded animal; and we are aware 
that mere cold, which from its intensity will destroy but not render 
torpid a dormouse or a hedgehog, will only cause a state of 
powerless lethargy in a reptile, and keep it in such a condition for 
an indefinite length of time. We learn that Spallanzani kept 
frogs, newts, and snakes for three years and a half in an icehouse, 
their torpidity being continuous, and that they revived when 
exposed to the influence of a warm atmosphere—an experiment 
which would have killed any hybernating quadruped. But then 
we must take into account the natural tenacity of life in these cold- 
blooded reptiles, their power of endurance without sustenance, and 
the non-necessity of food during their state of semideath. ‘Taking 
these points into consideration, we shall find it difficult to draw a 
line of physiological distinction between the torpor of quadrupeds 
and of reptiles during their stage of hybernation. 

It is a remarkable fact that extreme dry heat in intertropical 
climates produces the same effect upon reptiles as does the cold of 
winter in our northern latitudes. And here we may venture to 
offer a few words upon AXstivation, as it is termed by Mr. Darwin 
(*‘ Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle’), or, in other words, 
summer torpidity. 

During the hot season of droughts, a strange stillness reigns over 
forest and plain—the crocodiles, lizards, and snakes are all torpid 
and buried in the ground. The birds seek the dense shade, not 
an insect winnows the air, and not a land-snail is to be seen. 
Many of the smaller mammalia also sink into lethargy. In 
Madagascar and the Mauritius, the tenrecs (Centepes), the repre- 
sentatives of our hedgehog, pass three months of the year in this 
condition, and are roused up by the storms which usher in the 
rainy season. During these three months the atmospheric tem- 
perature in the Mauritius is 6° 75’ Fahr. above that of the hottest 
month in Paris. 













“Everywhere ” (says Humboldt, in his splendid account of the hot 
season in intertropical America) “the death-threatening drought prevails, 
the horizon draws nearer, the steppe seems to contract, and with it the 
heart of the wanderer. The play of the refracted rays of light produces 
the phenomenon of the mirage ; and the distant palm-bush, apparently by 
the influence of its contact with unequally heated, and therefore unequally 
dense strata of air, hovers above the ground, from which it is separated 
by a narrow intervening margin. At length, after the long drought the 
welcome season of the rains arrives, and then how suddenly is the scene 
changed! A single cloud appears in the south like a distant mountain 
VOL. IV. I 
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rising perpendicularly from the horizon. Gradually the increasing vapours 
spread like mist over the sky ; and now the distant thunder ushers in 
the life-restoring rain, and the scene becomes changed as if by magic. 
The aspect of nature is renovated. ‘The buried reptiles issue forth. 
Sometimes the native tenant of a newly-erected hut or cabin is startled 
by the heaving of the floor and the bursting forth of an alligator or serpent. 
Sometimes (so the aborigines relate) on the margin of the swamp the 
moistened clay is seen to blister, and to rise slowly in a kind of mound ; 
then, with a violent noise, like the outbreak of a small mud volcano, the 
heaped-up earth is cast high into the air; the beholder, acquainted with 
the meaning of this spectacle, flies, for he knows there will issue forth a 
gigantic water-snake, or a scaly crocodile, awakened from a torpid state 


by the first fall of rain.” 

Now all is activity—the air and the ground teem with insects 
and snails, centipedes and creeping things; the birds are all busy, 
the forest resounds with a hum of mingled voices, and the plain is 
covered with fragrant vegetation. This is a striking picture. 

But AXstivation is not altogether unknown, to a limited degree, 
even in our latitudes. During the drought of the fervid portion 
of our year, which often continues for several weeks, the snails glue 
themselves against various objects in their places of retirement, 
and become torpid ; but let a sudden shower drench the foliage 
and the grass, and how suddenly do they revive and issue forth, 
crawling in multitudes over the dripping leaves, and the herbage 
of the bank and hedgerow! We might add more on this subject, 
but we must close. 

It is mid-winter. It seems but the other day that spring opened 
upon us with flowers and music—but the scene has changed; the 
months rolled on, summer succeeded to spring, autumn to summer, 
and now stern winter rules supreme on his throne of clouds. 


W. M. 


MORTALITY. 
As those we love decay, we die in part ; 
String after string is sever’d from the heart ; 
Till loosen’d life, no more than breathing clay, 
Without one pang is glad to fall away. 
Unhappy he, who latest feels the blow! 
Whose eyes have wept o’er every friend laid low, 
Still lingering on from partial death, to death, 
Till dying, all he can resign is breath. 

THOMPSON, 
















WANDERINGS THROUGH THE CONSERVATORIES 
AT KEW.—No. IV. 


THE PALM STOVE—(continue?). 


Our walk has brought us along one aisle as far as the nave, or 
nearly to the middle of this hyaline palace of Queen Flora. But 
here the arches of the span spring to a loftier elevation, and the 
roof of glass above our heads is thrown across at a height of sixty- 
six feet from the ground. For here are assembled the Palms, by 
common consent of botanists the royal family of plants ( Vegeta- 
bilium principes, Linn.) ; and truly, as we thus see them crowded 
side by side, with their crowned heads, and lofty stature, and 
proud erect bearing, we are involuntarily reminded of the monarchs 
of many kingdoms met in august conclave. 


“Lo! higher still the stately palm-trees rise, 
Chequering the clouds with their unbending stems, 
And o’er the clouds, amid the dark-blue skies, 
Lifting their rich unfading diadems. 
How calm and placidly they rest, 
Upon the heaven’s indulgent breast, 
As if their branches never breeze had known! 
Light bathes them, ay, in glancing showers, 
And Silence, ’mid their lofty bowers, 
Sits on her moveless throne.” 
Wuson’s ‘Isle of Palms.’ 


It is an immense family, this of the Palms. Von Martius sup- 
poses, and he knew them, probably, better than any one, that a 
thousand species, or more, are scattered over the face of nature ; 
though not quite half this number are yet described. And Hum- 
boldt agrees with him, asserting that there must be still an 
inctedible number to be discovered in the equinoctial regions. 
He discovered in tropical America a new species in almost every 
fifty miles explored, so narrow are the limits within which their 
range is confined. The building in which we are wandering 
includes nearly a hundred distinct species; and though this may 
seem to bear but a small ratio to the total estimate just men- 
tioned, yet, when we consider the noble size to which most of 
these plants attain, it will certainly be deemed a subject of warm 
congratulation. 

These are the principal ornaments of the house, to which they 
12 
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give name, and which was indeed built mainly with a view to 
their cultivation, though not confined to them. The best point 
from which to view them is the gallery at the summit of the 
nave ; hence we may gaze down on their verdant tufts of radiat- 
ing fronds, and admire the vigour with which the loftiest of them 
push up their firm but slender trunks, like iron columns, and 
shadow us with their crowns of foliage—even at our elevated 
position. Some specimens of lower stature are, it is true, scat- 
tered about other parts of the house ; but as the great aggrega- 
tion of them is in the centre, we shall say all we have to commu- 
nicate about them together. 

Palms grow in all the intertropical parts of the earth: on the 
coral sands of the smallest ocean-islets they spring up, as well 
as in the deep impenetrable forests of continents. Nor is it 
difficult to transmit them to Europe—at least, as to the physical 
capabilities of endurance in the plants. <A very good plan is to 
take up a young plant, and inclose it in a joint of bamboo, closing 
up the mouth of the improvised tube. But most of the palms 
that are now cultivated in our hothouses arrive in an earlier stage. 
The ripe seeds are collected in large quantities—a process the 
more easy, because of the prolific profusion in which many species 
produce their fruit, by thousands and even by myriads. A negro 
climbs the stem with a hatchet, cuts across the stout fruit-stalk, 
and down the whole produce tumbles to be gathered at leisure. 

The seeds are now packed in a box or barrel, with about an 
equal quantity of damp earth, the whole being thoroughly mixed 
together. In this state they well endure a long voyage, and are 
found, on being unpacked, sprouting and ready for transference to 
the stove. 

The greatest difficulty, however, in transmitting specimens 
from distant and savage countries, especially if they be far from 
the sea, arises from the want of those facilities for intercourse 
which are so common at home, that we use them daily without a 
thought. ‘To send large packages, such as those which contain 
growing plants, over a thousand miles of country, without roads, 
or bridges, or vehicles, through tangled and trackless forests, 
over precipitous mountains, along rivers full of rocks, rapids, cata- 
racts, and thousands of hidden dangers; among concealed and 
vindictive savages, and half-barbarous whites, more suspicious 
and jealous still—this seems a hopeless task, yet it is one which 
the indomitable perseverance, skill, and science of Englishmen 
are constantly encountering, and as constantly overcoming ;—as 
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these botanical treasures testify, which we are so calmly contem- 
plating, note-book in hand. For whence came these stately trees, 
these slender climbers, these gorgeous flowers? The labels tell 

us. From the karroos of South Africa, from the deadly banks 

of the Gambia, from the snow-clad peaks of the Himalaya, from 

the jungles of Malacca, from the pestilential thickets of Java, from 

the cloudy summits of the Cordillera, from the gloomy forests of 

the Amazon. 

The sluggish inertia of the people often presents a great hin- 
drance to the scientific collector. It is difficult to find any induce- 
ment sufficiently tempting to overcome the laziness of the common 
people in many tropical regions. The traveller sees many objects 
within reach, which he highly values, and for the obtaining of 
which he would be willing to pay liberally; but he finds his 
money useless. The case recorded by Ilumboldt is but too 
familiar to those who have endeavoured to prosecute scientific re- 
searches in the same regions. 

“In the month of January,” he observes, “the stems of the Palma 
real (our Oreodoxa resia) were covered with snow-white blossoms in the 
immediate vicinity of the city ; but although we offered for several days 
running, 2 couple of pistoles to every negro-boy we met in the streets of 
Regla and Guanavacoa, for a single spadix of the hermaphrodite blossoms, 
it was in vain; for in the tropics no free man will ever undertake any 
labour attended by fatigue, unless he is compelled to do so by imperative 
necessity.” 

The palms are the chief representatives of what are called 
Endogenous plants. An oak or an elm, if cut across the stem, 
shows many concentfic rings, which are well known to be annual 
lines of growth, a fresh ring of wood being added every year, on 
the outside of that which was already formed, and beneath the 
bark, which thus always remains on the exterior of the tree. This 
type of growth is called Hawogenous ; and from its nature there 
is no necessary limit to the increase of the diameter of the trunk. 
But a palm does not increase from without; the stem, when it 
first issues from the earth, has its full diameter, which never 
increases, though its length does. The new wood is added within 
the cylinder, which thus progressively increases in density and 
hardness towards the centre. 

The successive descent of new bundles of woody fibre into the 
interior, exerts a constantly-increasing pressure upon the outer 
part, which, however, from the same cause, gradually becomes 
nearly as hard as iron, and is able to resist the expansile force. 
It is obvious, however, that there is a limit beyond which this 
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pushing down of fibre cannot go, and hence the duration of a 
palm is not indefinite. There are species, however, in which the 
exterior of the stem is capable of expansion; and sometimes, 
notwithstanding its hardness, the eylinder is riven by the enor- 
mous pressure, as is seen in the case of a Sabal umbraculifera 
in this house, the great Fan-palm of Jamaica, and the stoutest 
species here, though of comparatively low stature. 

But it is time now that we should examine a few more of these 
elegant plants ;—a few only, for the whole number of those cul- 
tivated in this noble conservatory would reach, as we have said 
before, to nearly a hundred species. 
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EUTERPE EDULIS (CABBAGE PALM), 


The first that attracts attention is Luterpe edulis, the Cabbage 
Palm of the West Indies, one of surpassing elegance, and here 
attaining nearly the stature and luxuriance of its native forests. 
It has a smooth, slender stem, as round as if turned with a lathe, 
of a delicate green hue, marked with rings of pale brown, that 
show where the successive leaf-bases have fallen from the trunk. 
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The extremity, for about six feet in length, is a swollen, polished 
green column; at the summit of which, the leaves arch out on 
every side, fringed with pinnate drooping leaflets, like feathers. 

Within this terminal column lie, closely rolled together, the 
young, undeveloped leaves, which form what is called the cabbage. 

In some species, the bursting of the sheath, which envelops 
these young leaves, is attended with a report like that of artillery. 
Thus, Moore speaks of — 

“ Zeylan’s giant palm 
Whose buds fly open with a sound 
That shakes the pigmy forests round.” 
Lalla Rookh, 

“The cabbage is white, about two or three feet long, as thick as a man’s 
arm, and perfectly cylindrical. ‘This substance is composed of longitudinal 
flakes, like ribands, but so compact as to form a crisp, solid body. When 
eaten raw, it resembles the almond in flavour; but is more tender and 
delicious. It is usually cut into pieces, boiled, and served as an auxiliary 
vegetable with meat. 

“To obtain this small portion, borne on the pinnacle of the tree, and 
hidden from the eye of man, the axe is applied to the stately trunk, and 
this majestic lord of the mountain-top is laid low, to furnish a small 
quantity of vegetable matter, which is ‘eaten like cauliflower,’ and which 
receives its distinctive name from our lowly cabbage.”’* 





It is right, however, to state that this extravagance is rarely 
practised, except in the vast wilderness, by travellers; who never 
expect to see again the tree which they thus lay under contribu- 
tion. 

Just below the base of the leaf-column, spring out in the flower- 
ing season two or three immense bunches of white blossoms, which 
yield to a multitude of small, purple fruits, resembling sloes. 
Mr, Wallace describes in rather tempting terms the use of this 
production, 


“A very favourite drink is made from the ripe fruit, and daily vended 
in the streets of Pari. Indian and negro girls may be constantly seen 
walking about with small earthen pots on their heads, uttering at intervals 
a shrill cry of ‘Assai—i.’ If you call one of these dusky maidens, she 
will set down her pot, and you will see it filled with a thick creamy liquid 
of a fine plum-colour. A pennyworth of this will fill a tumbler, and you 
may then add a little sugar to your taste, and will find a peculiar nut- 
flavoured liquid, which you may not, perhaps, think a great deal of at 
first; but, if you repeat your experience a few times, you will inevitably 
become so fond of it as to consider ‘ Assai’ one of the greatest luxuries 
the place produces. It is generally taken with farinha, the substitute 


* «Vegetable Substances,’ i. 195. 
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for bread, prepared from the mandiocca root, and with or without sugar, 
according to the taste of the consumer. 

“ During our walks in the suburbs of Paré, we had frequent opportu- 
nities of seeing the preparation of this favourite beverage. Two or three 
large bunches of fruit are brought in from the forest. The women of 
the house seize upon them, shake and strip them into a large earthen 
vessel, and pour on them warm water, not too hot to bear the hand in. 
The water soon becomes tinged with purple, and in about an hour the 
outer pulp has become soft enough to rub off. The water is now, most 
of it, poured away, a little cold added, and a damsel, with no sleeves to 
turn up, plunges both hands into the vessel, and rubs and kneads with 
great perseverance, adding fresh water as it is required, till the whole of 
the purple covering has been rubbed off, and the greenish stones left bare. 
The liquid is now poured through a wicker sieve into another vessel, and 
is then ready for use. The smiling hostess will then fill a calabash, and 
give you another with farinka to mix to your taste; and nothing will 
delight her more than your emptying your rustic basin and asking her to 
refill it.”* 


The Areca Palms of the East are scarcely distinguishable in 
aspect from the Euterpe. One of the species, of which several 
are here, is the A. catechu, which produces the betel-nut, so 
universally chewed, for its stimulating and intoxicating properties, 
by the inhabitants of India. It is described graphically, if not 
quite scientifically, by Percival. 


“The leaf usually distinguished by the name of the betel-leaf, does not, 
however, grow upon this tree; but from being constantly chewed with 
the betel-nut, has acquired this appellation. [It is the leaf of a species 
of pepper.] The tree, though remarkably tall and. straight, is equally 
remarkable for its extreme slenderness, being no thicker than the calf of 
a man’s leg. The nut grows in bunches at the top of the cocoa, but are 
in size no bigger than a nutmeg, and with the same sort of shell. After 
they are ‘pulled, the Cingles expose them in the sun to dry, and then 
split the outside husk in order to separate it from the nut. The leaves 
of the betel-tree are from four to six feet in length, and very much 
resemble those of the cocoa [nut], although of a more delicate texture. 
From the tree, at the root of the leaves, a substance grows up, and 
overspreads them, like a thick coat. This extraordinary substance re- 
sembles a tough leaf, or rather a skin: it is used by the natives to hold 
their victuals, and is of so strong a texture, that it retains water or arrack 
like a bladder ; a purpose for which it is generally employed. 

“The nuts, from their general use, form a great article of trade among 
the natives. The timber of the tree is used for rafters to houses, and 
makes excellent lath. It is also employed in poles to fence their grounds,” 


Blume tells us that the Asiatic natives would rather forego meat 
and drink than their favourite Areca nuts; whole ship-loads of 
which are annually exported from Sumatra, Malacca, Siam, and 


* Palms of the Amazon,’ p. 23. 
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Yochin-China. They contain a large quantity of tannin, which 
has caused them to be employed in some parts of India for dyeing 
cotton cloths. The leaf-stalks, spathes, and timber, are employed 
for many domestic purposes, and in Malabar an_ inebriating 


Areca PALM, TALIPOT PALM, 


lozenge is prepared from the sap.* In the opinion of Rumphius, 
the practice of chewing the nuts, although offensive to Europeans, 
is really very conducive to health in the damp and _pestilent 
regions of India, where the natives live upon a spare and miser- 
able diet. 

The most beautiful species of the palm kind which Ceylon pro- 
duces is, according to Percival, the Talipot-tree, Corypha wmbra- 
culifera. 


“This tree is very rare in other parts of India, and seems a peculiar 
blessing bestowed by Providence on the island, It grows very tall and 


* ‘Rumphia,’ ii. 67. 
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straight : the wood is hard, and veined with yellow, and is employed in 
carpenter’s work. The talipot bears a large yellow flower, which, when 
ripe, bursts with a loud noise, and diffuses a disagreeable and unwhole- 
some smell. It is on this account that the natives will not place their 
huts near it. The fruit is of a round form, and about the size of a 
cannon-ball—it contains two nuts of the same shape. But it is from its 
leaves that the talipot derives its high estimation. These hang down- 
wards from the top, and present a most elegant and grand appearance. 
The leaf is completely circular, terminating in the most beautiful rays: it 
folds up into plates like a fan, which, in figure, it nearly resembles. In 
size and thickness it completely surpasses almost all other leaves. The 
breadth of the diameter is from three to four feet,* and the length and 
thickness are in proportion : it is large enough to cover ten men from the 
inclemency of the weather. It is made into umbrellas of all sizes, and 
serves equally to protect the natives against the intolerable rays of the 
sun, and the rains, which at particular seasons, deluge their country. As 
it is of such an impenetrable texture as to defy either the sun or the 
monsoon, it affords a shelter even more secure than their huts. During 
the violent rains, it is not unusual to see the natives prop up one end of 
a talipot-leaf with a stick two or three feet long, and then creep under it 
for protection.” 


The principal value of this tree is, that the membrane of the 
leaves is the material on which the Ceylonese write with steel 
styles, and books are made of many square lamin of these 
leaves bound together. Some of the books made from these leaves 
in Sir A. Johnstone’s collection are thought to be more than five 
hundred years old; and there are two invaluable specimens of 
these primitive books in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The tallest palm in the house, and in some respects the most 
singular, is the Wine Palm of India (Caryota urens)! 


“The palm, the loftiest Dryad of the woods, 
Within whose bosom infant Bacchus broods,” 
Byron’s ‘ Island,’ canto ii. 


The fruit is said to be so acrid as to produce inflammation in the 
mouth of those who chew it; but the tree is particularly valuable, as 
being one of those palms which yield toddy or wine to the natives 
of India, as well as sago. According to Roxburgh, it yields an 
immense quantity of wine during the hot season. The best trees 
will yield at the rate of one hundred pints in the twenty-four 
hours. The pith, or farinaceous part of the trunk of old trees, 
is said to be equal to the best sago: the natives make it into 
bread, and boil it into thick gruel; these form a great part of 


* Mr. Bennett brought home a talipot-leaf, 36 feet in circumference, 
+ Percival’s ‘Ceylon,’ p. 326. 
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the diet of the people, whose country it inhabits; and during 
famines they suffer little while these trees last. Roxburgh found 
it highly nutritious. He ate the gruel, and thought it fully as 
palatable as that made of the sago we get from the Malay coun- 
tries (Sagus levis). 

The finest specimen of the Wine Palm here is of magnificent 
dimensions. It rears its towering stem in the midst of the nave, the 
glassy span of whose roof it touches with its topmost leaves. It 
has a most peculiar aspect from the form of its leaflets. The 
leaves are doubly pinnate, the pinne radiating in various directions ; 
the pinnules are triangular in shape, one side being much longer 
than the other, and running off to a point, while the margin is 
minutely jagged or notched all along. 

A fine example of the Fan-leafed Palms is presented by Thrinax 
excelsa, the Great Thatch Palm of Jamaica. It bears leaves of 
enorntous size, almost perfectly circular, with only a narrow slit in 
the radius through which the leaf-stalk extends from the centre ; 
the circumference cut into pointed rays half-way to the middle, 
exactly in the fashion that the sun is conventionally represented on 
the sign-board of a country inn. The broad, leathery, durable 
leaves of this and of many other palms, are extensively used in 
their native countries for the thatching of houses, for which they 
are admirably adapted. ‘They are also torn into narrow strips, 
ahd woven into baskets, hats, &e. 

Among the singular uses which are subserved by the palms, not 
the least interesting is that of the vegetable ivory, now so much 
used by English manufacturers, for small articles. It can scarcely 
be distinguished from animal ivory. This is the albuminous ker- 
nel of a South American palm, the Tagua of the Indians (J’hyte- 
lephas macrocarpa), which was long a desideratum in European 
stoves. The Spanish botanists, Ruiz and Pavon, had thus de- 
scribed it :— 

“The Indians cover their cottages with the leaves of this most beautiful 
palm. The fruit at first contains a clear insipid fluid, by which travellers 
allay their thirst ; afterwards this same liquor becomes milky and sweet, 
and it changes its taste by degrees as it acquires solidity, till at last it is 
almost as hardas ivory. The liquor contained in the young fruits becomes 
acid, if they are cut from the tree and kept some time. From the kernels 
the Indians fashion the knobs of walking-sticks, the reels of spindles, and 
little toys, which are whiter than ivory ; and as hard, if they are not put 
under water ;—and if they are, they become white and hard again when 
dried. Bears devour the young fruit with avidity.” 


Sir William Hooker has added the following interesting parti- 
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culars from the researches of Mr. Purdie, the enterprising botani- 


cal traveller of the gardens, by whom specimens were successfully 
imported into England. 


“ At what period these seeds, or nuts, were first brought to England to 
be used by turners, &c., we have no means of ascertaining, nor to what 
extent they are now imported. M‘Culloch, in his ‘ Dictionary of Com- 
merce,’ and Dr, Ure, in his ‘Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, &c., are 
alike silent. But from the use that is made of them, the amount is pro- 
bably considerable ; and in the turner’s and toy-shops of London, may be 
purchased, for a shilling each, the nuts, or more properly speaking the 
seeds, either entire, or with one-half of the coat removed by turning, so as 
to exhibit the beautiful ivory-like texture of the interior. The entire 
seeds, thus purchased, had been planted in our garden; but they had 
never been made to germinate. From Mr. Purdie we learn that the palm 
inhabits dense shady woods, on hills facing the Magdalena, in the Province 
of Ocana, at an elevation of one thousand to three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea; never growing in hot plains or level country. At the 
season when the flowering takes place, the country is said to be stented 
with its fragrance; and when the fruit is advanced all wild animals, 
especially hogs and turkeys, are extremely fond of it. 

“¢Enclosing the seeds,’ observes Mr. Purdie, ‘is a yellow sweet oily pulp, 
which is collected at the proper season (October), and sold, under the 
name of Pepe del Tagua, for one real a pound, at Ocana. A spoonful of it, 
with a little sugar and water, makes the celebrated Chique de Tagua, said 
to be the most delicious beverage of the country.’ ”* 


Close to the Ivory Palm stands the Wax Plam (Ceroaxylon andi- 
cola), which attains a lofty stature in the Andes of Bogoté, towering 
to the height of one hundred and sixty or one hundred and eighty 
feet. It has pinnate leaves, the under-surface of which is covered 
with a close white papery down, that may be easily removed by the 
finger-nail. When full grown, the stem is covered with a resin- 
ous wax, which exudes from the spaces between the insertions of 
the leaves) This substance is used by the inhabitants for making 
candles, and for other domestic uses. 

The Mackaw of the West Indies (Acrocomia seclerocarpa) is a 
handsome palm, from the arrangement of the leaves, which arch in 
all directions, so as to form a great globose head of plumose 
foliage, which is very ornamental. It bears excessively hard 
round seeds, as large as walnuts, enclosed in a thin coat of orange- 
coloured pulp, which is eaten. 

Here are seen specimens of the Date Palm of North Africa and 
Western Asia (Phenix dactylifera), the “ palm tree” of Scripture, 
the fruit of which forms a large portion of human subsistence in 


* ¢ Journ, of Bot.’ i, 205, 
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Mahometan countries. It is a beautiful tree ; the stem shoots up 
to the height of fifty feet, with a diameter of a foot or more, and 
the foliage forms a magnificent crown. The graceful curvature of 
this palm affords many illustrations to the Oriental poets : 
“Those groups of lovely date-trees bendit 
Languidly their leaf-crown’d heads, 
Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 
Warns them to their silken beds.” 


or 
1g 


Lalla Rookh. 


The luscious sweetness of the fruit is well known, familiar as 
dried dates are to us; but it is far more delicious when fresh. 
Like many other palms, the date-tree is applicable to a multitude 
of purposes. ‘The fruit is eaten in many forms; it is distilled into 
an ardent spirit; the juice which exudes from the tree forms a 
wine called lakhisy, which again is distilled into arrack: the 
cabbage of undeveloped leaves is eaten; and even the bunches of 
stalks, from which the fruit has been gathered, are given as fodder 
to cattle. The fibres of the stem are twisted into cordage, and the 
pith produces a farinaceous meal, resembling sago. But this last- 
named product is obtained in greater abundance from another 
smaller species of the same genus (P. farinifera), a native of the 
Coromandel coast, and of which a specimen may be seen in this 
house. 

Several other kinds of date palm are also cultivated here, 
but we will mention only the P. sylvestris, which yields sugar in 
such quantities that Dr. Roxburgh computes one hundred thousand 
hundredweights to be furnished annually in Bengal, from this 
source alone. 

But a still more important sugar-bearing palm is to be seen here. 
It is the sugar-tree of the Moluccas (Saguerus saccharifer), which 
is highly valued for its versatile uses. According to Blume," the 
syrup is obtained continually from the spadixes in large quantities, 
by wounding and pounding them while on the trees; it yields by 
fermentation an intoxicating beverage, and, when boiled, a kind of 
sugar, consumed for various purposes. When the trees are 
exhausted by the incessant draining of their fluids, sago of good 
quality is obtained from the trunk—as much as one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred pounds weight from a single tree. ‘The timber 
is extremely hard, and fit for building purposes ; and the leaf-stalks 
yield annually from four to seven pounds of the strong black 


* ¢Rumphia, ii. 126. 
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fibres, resembling horsehair, called gomutie, which are extensively 
used in the manufacture of cables and various kinds of rope, as 
well as for making brushes and brooms. ‘This last use well intro- 
duces us to the proper Broom Palm (Attalea funifera), better 
known by its native name of Piacala, of which a thriving specimen 
is here seen. 


“Few,” observes Sir William Hooker, “have walked the streets of 
London without remarking that of late years those streets are, in places at 
least, kept peculiarly neat and-clean, by the stiff fibres of a new material for 
making brushes and brooms; those of the machines, as well as those 
employed by hand ; and if any one is asked what may be the origin of this 
fibre, the frequent reply is, ‘Whalebone, I suppose.’ But no; it is not of 
animal, but vegetable origin, the coarse fibre of a species of palm, which 
grows abundantly in Brazil, and is imported to Europe extensively from 
Par4, tied up in bundles of several feet in length, and sold at the price of 
14]. the ton, under the native name of /’iagala, This curious material, 
according to its stoutness and tenacity, is employed for cordage and mats 
as well as for brooms and brushes. The dilated base of the leaf-stalks 
separates into a long coarse fringe, which is collected by the natives and 
used in the country, or exported to Europe for the purposes above- 
mentioned, and now constitutes a considerable article of commerce. 

“The fruit, or nuts, are another article of commerce, long brought into 
England under the name of Coquilla nuts, and extensively used for various 
kinds of turnery-work, especially in making the handles of bell-pulls, 
umbrellas, &c. &c.; for the shell or putamen is of great thickness, exces- 
sively hard, beautifully mottled with dark and light brown, and capable of 


taking a high degree of polish.”* 

Here, among many other forms of this extensive order, we may 
compare the Jubca spectabilis, whose stem grows to a thickness 
of five feet,—with Calamus rudentum, which, though no thicker 
than a walking-stick, grows to the length of five hundred feet. 
This latter is an example of the ratans or canes, so well known 
for their flexibility, and for their flinty polished surface, and not 
unknown to little boys on account of their usefulness in education. 
Though true palms, the canes resemble grasses or reeds in appear- 
ance: in the Indian forests they trail along the ground, climb to 
the summits of trees, descend to the earth, climb and descend again, 
to an immense length, one species even reaching to one thousand 
two hundred feet.t We may contrast also the elegant little palms 
of the genus Bactris with their gigantic neighbours. Some of 
these, according to Mr. Wallace, do not attain a greater height 
than six feet, their stems having the slenderness of a goose-quill,t 


* ‘Journ. of Bot.’ i. 122. + ‘ Rumphia,’ v. 100, 
t ‘ Palms of the Amazon,’ pp. 87, 89. 
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though these miniature species have the arching crown of foliage 
that distinguished their fellows. 

Turning from these tiny fairies, let us glance at this aspiring 
youth, which bids fair soon to become a giant, the Pupiénha, or 
Peach palm of the Amazon (G‘ulielma speciosa). Its slender stem, 
bristling all over with needle-like spines set in close rings, has a 
formidable appearance, but this is compensated by its lovely 
spherical crown of leafy plumes. The fruit of this tree resembles 
an apricot in size and colour, but is of a mealy consistence, and is 
eaten boiled or roasted, or made into cakes, or fermented into a 
creamy subacid liquid. It is cultivated by the Indians, who 
subsist largely on its produce. 

The extreme hardness of the wood is illustrated by Mr. Wallace 
in the following anecdote :— 

“The wood of this tree, when old and black, is exceedingly hard, turning 
the edge of any ordinary axe. When descending the River Uaupes in 
April 1852, I had a number of parrots, whose objections to any restraint 
upon their liberty caused me much trouble. Their first cage was of 
wicker, and in a couple of hours they had all set themselves at liberty. 
Then tough green wood was tried, but the same time only was required to 
gnaw that through. Thick bars of deal were bitten through in a single 
night; so I then tried the hard wood of the Pashitiba (Jriartea). This 
checked them for a short time, but in less than a week by continual gnaw- 
ing they had chipped these away, and again escaped. I now began to 
despair ; no iron for bars was to be procured, and my resources were ex- 
hausted ; when one of my Indians recommended me to try Pupdnha, assuring 
me that if their beaks were of iron they could not bite that. A tree was 
accordingly cut down and bars made from it, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing that their most persevering efforts now made little impression.”* 

Here, too, is a young specimen of the Patawa (@nocarpus 

patawa) of Brazil; the whole stem enveloped in the bases of the 
decayed leaves, from the edges of which stand up long black stiff 
spines. As the tree advances in age, these drop off, leaving a 
slender smooth column or stem, and giving a totally different 
character to the palm, from that which these bristling chevaux 
de frise impart to it. ‘These long spines, according to 
Mr. Wallace,— 

“ Are much sought after by the Indians, who use them to make arrows 
for their ‘ gravatdnas, or blow-pipes. They are about fifteen or eighteen 
inches long, sharply pointed at the end, which is covered with cwrari poison 
for three or four inches down, and notched so as to break off in the wound. 
Near the bottom a little of the soft down of the silk-cotton tree is twisted 
round into a smooth spindle-shaped mass, and carefully secured with a 


* ¢Palms of the Amazon,’ p. 94. 
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fibre of a bromelia. The cotton just fits easily into the tube, offering a 
light resisting body for the breath to act upon.”* 

The blow-pipes here spoken of are in themselves exceediigly 
curious weapons, and we shall gladly avail ourselves of Mr. Wallace’s 
beautiful book to extract his description of them, especially as they, 
too, are made of the wood of two other species of palms of the 
genus Jriartea, of which a closely-allied species (J. exorhiza) is in 
the house. It will be easily recognised by a remarkable peculiarity, 
that— 


“the roots are almost entirely above ground. They spring out from the 
stem, cach one at a higher point than the last, and extend diagonally 
downwards till they approach the ground, when they often divide into 
many rootlets, each of which secures itself in the soil. As fresh ones spring 
out from the stem, those below become rotten and die off; and it is not an 
uncommon thing to see a lofty tree supported entirely by three or four 
roots, so that a person may walk erect beneath them, or stand with a tree 
seventy feet high growing immediately over his head. 

“In the forests where these trees grow, numbers of young plants of every 
age may be scen, all miniature copies of their parents, except that they 
seldom possess more than three legs, which gives them a strange and 
almost ludicrous appearance.” 

It is with the stem of a smaller species than this, the Pashitba 
miri (Iriartea setigera), that the Indian of the Rio Negro 
“constructs his blowing-tube, which, with the arrows just described, forms a 
most valuable weapon, enabling him to bring down monkeys, parrots, and 
curassow birds, from their favourite stations on the summits of the loftiest 
trees of the forest. 

“When he wishes to make a gravatdna, he searches in the forest till 
he finds two straight and tall stems of the Pashidba miri of such propor- 
tionate thicknesses that one could be contained within the‘other. When he 
returns home, he takes a long slender rod, which he has prepared on 
purpose, generally made of the hard and elastic wood of the Pashidba barri- 
guda, and with it pushes out the pith from both the stems, and then with 
a little bunch of the roots of a tree-fern, cleans and polishes the inside till 
the bore becomes as hard and as smooth as polished ebony. He then 
carefully inserts the slender tube within the large, placing it so that any 
curve in the one may counteract that in the other. Should it still be not 
quite correct, he binds it carefully to a post in his house till it is per- 
fectly straight and dry. He then fits a mouth-piece of wood to the smaller 
end of the tube, so that the arrow may go out freely at the other; and 
when he wishes to finish his work neatly, winds spirally round it, from end 
to end, the shining bark of a creeper. Near the lower extremity he forms 
a sight with the large curved cutting tooth of the paca (Culogenys paca), 
which he fixes on with pitch, and the gravatana is then fit for use. 

“These tubes are never less than eight, and are often ten or twelve feet 
long ; and on looking through a good one, not the slightest irregularity can 


* «Palms of the Amazon,’ p. 31. + Ibid., p. 35, 
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be detected from one end to the other. The bore is generally not large 
enough to admit the tip of the little finger, so that the breath more readily 
fills the whole tube and propels the arrow with great velocity. The vertical 
direction is that in which the surest aim can be taken, and for which the 
gravatana is best adapted. When birds are feeding at the top of a lofty 
tree, where the result of a gun-shot would be doubtful, a skilful Indian will 
take his station beneath it, and with a puff from, his powerful lungs, will 
send up his little poisoned arrows with unerring aim. The wounded birds 
sometimes turn giddy and drop in a few seconds ; or fly away to a neigh- 
bouring tree, and in a minute fall heavily to the ground; or try to pluck 
out the arrows with their beaks, which, however, invariably break in the 
wound. The hunter carefully marks the direction in which each one falls, 
and when his quiver is emptied of arrows, or the tree of birds, walks round 
and gathers up the game. His weapon makes no noise, and he therefore 


often does more execution than the best European sportsman armed with 
his double-barrelled Manton.* 


On the Eastern side of the nave stands a young tree, which we 
hardly recognise at first sight as a Palm, owing to the peculiar cha- 
racter of its leaves. It is named Mauritia fleruosa, and comes 
from the Amazon, where it grows to the majestic height of a 
hundred feet. The stem is slender and smooth, and the leaves, 
which are few in number, are set at the extremities of very long 
thick footstalks, which radiate from the crown, like the spokes of a 
cart-wheel. ‘The leaflets are narrow ribands, fifty or more in 
number, which radiate in a circle from the petiole, drooping at 
their tips. 


Among several uses to which this species is applied, Mr. Wallace 


mentions the manufacture of twine and cordage, from the epidermis 
of the leaves. 


“The unopened leaves form a thick “pointed column rising from the very 
centre of the crown of foliage. This is cut down, and by a little shaking, 
the tender leaflets fall apart. Each one is then skilfully stripped of its 
outer covering, a thin riband-like pellicle of a pale-yellow colour which 
shrivels up almost into a thread. These are then tied in bundles and 
dried, and are afterwards twisted by rolling on the breast or thigh into 
string, or with the fingers into thicker cords. The article most commonly 
mace from it is the ‘rede,’ or netted hammock, which is the almost uni- 
versal bed of the native tribes of the Amazon. These are formed by 
doubling the string over two rods or poles about six or seyen feet apart, 
till there are forty or fifty parallel threads, which are then secured at inter- 
vals of about a foot by cross strings twisted and tied on to every longi- 
tudinal one. <A strong cord is then passed through the loop formed by all 
the strings brought together at each end, by which the hammock is hung 
up a few feet from the ground ; and in this open net the naked Indian sleeps 
beside his fire as comfortable as we do in our beds of down.”t 


* ¢Palms of the Amazon,’ p. 39. + Ibid, p. 48. 
VOL, IV. K 
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One peculiarity in the Palms that strikes a stranger with surprise, 
is that they present widely-different appearances at different ages. 
We are so accustomed in our climate to see the size of a tree-head, 
its height, and the thickness of the trunk always bearing (at least 
approximately) the same relative proportions, that when we see, as 
we may in this noble collection, the divergent crown of fronds set 
here on the summit of a stem sixty feet high, and there one of the 
same extent a yard from the ground, and close by another set of 
fronds equally expansive, springing from a central spot of earth, and 
radiating without any visible stem at all, we cannot help feeling 
some curiosity. ‘This, however, is the natural consequence of that 
peculiar exogenous mode of growth already alluded to: the stem of 
a palm having acquired its full diameter before it begins to rise from 
the earth, its subsequent increase is merely in height, by the pro- 
gressive development of one great terminal bud. The thick pro- 
jecting leaf-bases that in many cases adhere to the young trunk of 
a palm are another source of surprise ; they frequently form a great 
unsightly mass, increasing the diameter of the stem threefold or 
fourfold ; and owing to the tissue of interlacing fibres that separates 
from the edges of these petioles, the trees look as if they were 
wrapped in many folds of loose coarse sackcloth. Now as the tree 
grows older, all this investiture generally drops off, leaving a clean 
smooth slender stem, which it requires some discernment and ex- 
perience to recognise. 

Before we dismiss this interesting group of plants, we will walk 
round the gallery and take a bird’s-eye view of them from the 
vantage-ground of that elevation. Let us mount the northern 
steps,—this spiral staircase of iron, which by its lightness and 
elegance is worthy of a place among these charming forms of vege- 
tation. As we wind round and round, up and up, higher and 
higher, two or three noble plants close to the stairs start from the 
mass of inferior foliage below, and accompany our course to the 
top. The slender cable-like trunk of the Dragon’s-blood is one ; 
the magnificent Strelitzia is another; and behind them, there is a 
cluster of polished green stems, jointed like reeds, no thicker than 
one’s arm, but towering up like a sheaf of arrows for straightness : 
it is the Bamboo (Bambusa arundinacea), 

Now we are at the summit of the stairs. The bunch of aloe- 
like leaves that forms the Dragon’s crown just reaches to our level ; 
but the bifarious zigzag leaf-sheaths of the Strelitzia are still 
rising, and the beautiful broad leaves spread their vast expanse 
over our head. Higher still, however, towers the leafy head of the 
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Bamboo, forming a great pyramidal bush of its grass-like leaves, 
some of which stretch even into the lantern. This great arbores- 
cent grass is one of the noblest features of tropical scenery, of which 
Humboldt considers it as pre-eminently characteristic. ‘The same 
philosophic traveller speaks of the powerful effect which the magni- 
ficence of the bamboo produced upon his imagination; and those 
who, like him, have seen it in its sunny homes, know that it is an 
object which can never be forgotten, 

“especially when growing in those isolated clumps, that look like tufts of 
ostrich-plumes magnified to colossal dimensions. A thousand of these 
noble reeds standing in close array, each four or five inches in diameter, 
and rising in erect dignity to the height of forty feet, and all wearing their 
tufted summits in diverging curves, moved by every breeze, form indeed a 
magnificent spectacle, Growing in the most rocky situations, the bamboo 
is frequently planted in Jamaica on the very apex of those conical hills 
which forms so remarkable a feature in the landscape of the interior, and 
to which its noble tufts form a most becoming crown. But it is 
scattered over all kinds of situations, from these elevated summits to the 
green plains that border the sea, On the steep sides of the mountains it 
is applied to a singular use, the preservation of the roads, which are cut in 
zigzag lines upon the rocky face of the mountains, The gradual disintegra- 
tion of the exterior edge of such a road by the influence of the weather, and 
the wear caused by travelling, would soon destroy its level, and necessitate 
the cutting of it afresh, To prevent this, it is found sufficient to lay down 
lengths of green Bamboo just below the edge of the road, along the moun- 
tain-side, and to cover them with earth. These germinate at every joint, 
roots strike out into the earth, binding it firmly, and a rampart of young 
shoots spring up, which, increasing every year in number and size, effec- 
tually prevent the crumbling away of the edge, and by throwing their 
feathery arches over the road, form beautiful green avenues, under whose 
grateful shadow the traveller may journey for miles, and scarcely feel the 
toil of the steepascent. These avenues are called bamboo walks, and their 
appearance is 80 peculiar, that they can be recognised at a great distance ; 
almost as far as the surface of the mountain-side can itself be seen.” * 


But let us walk round the gallery. We turn to the right, and 
looking over the rail, see just below us the tops of a fine Ficus 
elastica, or India-rubber tree, with its oval compact leathery foliage, 
and light-brown bark, and, at this season of the year (January) 
when we have just seen it, conspicuous for its young glossy leaves 
of tender green, and its long pointed buds. 

A little farther on, the Great Wine Palm (Caryota wrens) waves 
its odd triangular leaflets in our face, and intercepts our view. 
But we pass beyond it, and reaching the middle of this gallery, look 
down on an open area, a great bed of vegetation, in which we 
recognise almost nothing but a wilderness of palm-crowns, and one 


* Gosse’s ‘Sojourn in Jamaica,’ p. 199. 
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great Musa. The immense leaves of this latter possess a beauty 
which is rarely seen in their native wilds,’ for being here quite pro- 





Ficus ELASTICA (INDIA-RUBBER TREE), 


tected from the wind, the tender leaves are not torn and split 
into ribands, as they almost invariably are when exposed to the 
weather, but maintain their beautiful integrity. 

» Near the south corner a tall column springs up in single majesty 
from the bed of fronds, smooth, round, slender, grey with alternate 
bands of green. A crown of great leaves with multifarious pinne 
arches over our heads, springing from sheaths which are swathed in 
mats of self-made linen. This is the noble Cocos plumosa of Brazil, 
the loftiest and one of the most elegant palms in the collection, an 
ally of the well-known and wide-spread cocoa-nut, of which we shall 
find a specimen in another house. 

Here too, just reaching to our feet, is a well-grown plant of the 
Trumpet-tree (Ceeropia peltata), very common in the tropical parts 
of America. From the summit of its slender-jointed stem, grow a few 
round palmate leaves, nearly a yard in diameter, much like those 
of a horse-chestnut, but with the divisions not reaching to the base ; 
the footstalks, which are thick and long, issue in a singularly-abrupt 
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manner horizontally from the stem, even to the very terminal bud. 
The stem is hollow between the joints, and composed of very light 
porous wood ; the bark when wounded bleeds a milky sap, which is 
said to make good caoutchouc. 





(4 
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FLOWERS AND FRuiIf£ OF THE Ficus ELASTICA, 


Close to the descending staircase there are the great circular 
leaves, fifteen inches in diameter, of the Hibiscus macrophyllus ; 
and beyond this, occupying the whole eastern quarter of the area, is 
a magnificent palm of singular structure, which (with the exception 
of another great Caryota urens, on this side) is the last speci- 
men of the order that will occur to us in this house. 
The one we allude to is the Comb-spined palm (Plectocomia 
elongata) of Malacca and the neighbouring regions. It is of noble 
stature, for it also extends its topmost leaves into the lantern; the 
stem is slender, quite enveloped in the leaf-sheaths, which, however, 
are not woody and bulging as usual, but green and apparently her- 
baceous, and closely wrapping the stem. Every one of these leaf- 
sheaths, which are rather long, is studded with diagonal combs of 
diverging spines, most horrid to behold ; these combs are scattered 
irregularly on the surface, and the direction of those on one leaf- 
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sheath is at right angles to that of the next series. ‘The leaves are 
of immense length, of the usual pinnate form, with lance-shaped 
leaflets, beyond which the mid-rib of each leaf is greatly prolonged 
into a slender wire of ten feet or more, beset on each side with stout 
groups of reversed and barb-like spines. Sir William Hooker 
informs us that 

‘by means of these hooks, while running up among the stems, and catching 
hold of the branches of other trees, the foliage and stem are propped. <A 
yet more wonderful provision of nature is observed i in the young and yet 
unfulded leaves of this plant, during the period when they insert themselves 
upwards among the branches of the forests; for then these spines are 
upright, and lie flat against the stalk of the leaf; not becoming reflexed till 
they are needed as a means of support.” * 

We thought we should not have occasion to speak of any more 
palms for the present; but there is a weak trailing one in the 
body of the house, which has a structure so much resembling this, 
that we must devote a few lites to it, especially as Mr. Wallace 
has made it the subject of one of his interesting observations. It 
is a species of Desmoncus, a genus exclusively American, with the 
flexible lengthened stems, and ¢limbing habits of the Cane-palms of 
India. The leaves do not form a terminal crown, but are set 
alternately along the slender stem throughout its length, and they 
are terminated by a prolongation of the mid-rib, which is set with 
barbed spines in the manner of the Plectocomia just described. 

In some parts of Brazil, Mr. Wallace describes the small forest- 
streams as almost filled up with various climbing grasses and 
creepers, among which the Jacitéra (Desmoncus macroacanthus) 
holds a prominent place; and it is up these streams that the 
Indians often delight to fix their abode. 

“In such cases they never cut down a branch, but pass and repass daily 


in their little canoes, which wind like snakes among the tangled mass of 


thorny vegetation. They are thus almost safe against the incursions of the 
white traders, who often attack them in the most distant retreats, carry 
fire and sword into their peaceful houses, and take captive their wives and 
children, But few white men can penetrate for miles along a little winding 
stream, such as is here described ; where not a broken twig or cut branch 
is found to show that a human being has ever passed before. - Thus 
does the ‘jacitara’ help to secure the independence of the wild Indian in 
the depths of the forests which he loves.’’t 

If from the grander forms of vegetation that meet our gaze in 
the area, we turn to the gallery itself round which we are walking, 
we shall be delighted with the multitude of graceful climbing 
plants that trail all along the whole extent of the rails, entwine 


* *Kew Gardens,’ p. 20, + ‘Palms of the Amazon,’ p. 74. 
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down here and there in pendent strings or luxuriant festoons and 
chaplets almost to the floor below. ‘These are mostly plants dis- 
tinguished for the beauty of their blossoms ; as different species of 
Bignonia and Amphilophium, the glory of tropical forests; the 
elegant Jasmines and Hchites,—the latter beautiful tubular flowers 
but fatally poisonous; the Combretums and Stephanotis ; the 
Bauhinias, whose curious twin-lobed leaves gave occasion to 
Linneus to pay a deserved compliment to two distinguished 
botanists, the brothers Bauhin, after whom he felicitously named 
the genus. Here are several kinds of Passion-flower, with their 
strange but richly-coloured blossoms, the weeds of tropical America, 
where many of them are valued on account of their juicy fruits, 
the grenadillas and water-lemons, with a scent and flavour unlike 
anything else. And, finally, here you may see the immense, 
grotesque, stained flowers of the Birthwort (Aristolochia), as 
fantastic in their forms as the Orchids, and of such size that some 
of them are worn by the South American children as bonnets, in 
their play, being fifteen or sixteen inches in diameter. The odour 
of some of these huge blossoms is intolerably offensive, while others 
are fragrant. Most of them have powerful medicinal qualities. 
Those who have enjoyed opportunities of seeing the glories of 
tropical scenery, as has been the lot of the writer of these pages, 
have the gorgeous sights vividly recalled as they lean over this 
gallery, especially if they are so fortunate as to be present in the 
absence of other visitors, when a stillness and solitude prevail 
somewhat like those of the virgin forest. And those who have 
never been out of Europe may form a conception of those lands of 
the sun from what they see here. A faint conception, indeed ; for 
many accompaniments are wanting that play an important part in 
the tropical picture; and especially the massive grandeur, the 
gorgeous gloom, and the inextricable confusion and profuse luxu- 
riance that make it into a great whole. “Who,” asks Mr. Darwin, 
“from seeing choice plants in a hothouse, can magnify some into 
the dimensions of forest trees, and crowd others into an entangled 
jungle?” The same writer has felt the poverty of language to 
depict the noble scenes to which these forms belong, though his 
own charming descriptions might prevail to do it, if any could. 


“When quietly walking along the shady pathways, and admiring each 
successive view, I wished to find language to express my ideas. Epithet 
after epithet was found too weak to convey to those who have not visited 
the intertropical regions, the sensation of delight which the mind expe- 
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riences. I have said that the plants in a hothouse fail to communicate a 
just idea of the vegetation, yet | must recur to it. The land is one great 
wild, untidy, luxuriant hothouse, made by Nature for herself, but taken 
possession of by man, who has studded it with gay houses and formal 
gardens. How great would be the desire in every admirer of nature to 
behold, if such were possible, the scenery of another planet! yet to every 
person in Europe, it may be truly said, that at the distance of only a few 
degrees from his native soil, the glories of another world are open to him, 
In my last walk I stopped again and again to gaze on these beauties, 
and endeavour to fix in my mind for ever an impression, which, at the 
time, [ knew sooner or later must fail. The form of the orange-tree, the 
cocoa-nut, the palm, the mango, the tree-fern, the banana, will remain 
clear and separate ; but the thousand beauties which unite these into one 
perfect scene must fade away. Yet they will leave, like a tale heard in 
childhood, a picture full of indistinct but most beautiful figures.” * 

Still deeper emotions we may well imagine to be produced by 
such a house as this on a cultivated and poetic stranger from a 
tropical clime, who, visiting it as a curiosity, would at once find 
himself among the objects familiar to him from infancy : the trees, 
and herbs, and flowers that grew about his home. One of our poets 


has chosen such a theme as the foundation of a beautiful legend— 





THE PALM-TREE. 


It waved not through an eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Araby, 

It was not fann’d by southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas ; 
Nor did its graceful shadows sleep 
O’er stream of Afric, lone and deep. 


* *Journal,’ p. 496. 
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THE PALM TREE, 


But fair the exiled Palm-tree grew, 
Midst foliage of no kindred hue ; 
Through the laburnum’s dropping gold 
Rose the light shaft of Orient mould ; 
And Europe’s violets, faintly sweet, 
Purpled the moss-beds at its feet. 
Strange look’d it there! the willow stream’d 
Where silv’ry waters near it gleain’d ; 
The lime-bough lured the honey-bee 
‘To murmur by the Desert’s tree ; 
And showers of snowy roses made 

A lustre in its fan-like shade, 


There came an eve of festal hours ; 

Rich music fill’d that garden’s bowers ; 
Lamps that from flow’ring branches hung 
On sparks of dew soft colours flung ; 
And bright forms glanced—a fairy show— 
Under the blossoms to and fro. 

But one, a lone one, ’midst the throng, 
Seem’d reckless all of dance or song; 
He was a youth of dusky mien, 
Whereon the Indian sun had been, 

Of crested brow and long black hair, 

A stranger, like the palm-tree there. 
And slowly, sadly, moved his plumes, 
Glittering athwart the leafy glooms. 

He pass’d the pale-green olives by, 

Nor won the chestnut flowers his eye ; 
But when to that sole Palm he came, 
Then shot a rapture through his frame. 
To him, to him its rustling spoke, 

The silence of his soul it broke. 

It whisper’d of his own bright isle, 
That lit the ocean with a smile. 

Aye to his ear that native tone 

Had something of the sea-wave’s moan. 
lis mother’s cabin-home that lay 
Where feathery cocoas fringe the bay— 
The dashing of his brethren’s oar, 

The conch-note heard along the shore— 
All through his wak’ning bosom swept ; 
He clasp’d his country’s tree, and wept. 


Oh! scorn him not. The strength whereby 
The patriot girds himself to die, 

The unconquerable power which fills 
The foeman battling on the hills ;— 
These have ohe fountain, deep and clear, 


The same whence gushed that child-like tear !» 
Mrs, HEMANS, 
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SUGAR.—No. I. 


Tue increasing importance of sugar as an article of domestic use 
is proved by the enormous quantity consumed in the United 
Kingdom, more especially since the price has been lowered, by the 
increase of the supply and the reduction of the duty. In 1820, 
when the duty on West Indian sugar was 28s. per ewt., and the 
price was further enhanced by a high differential duty on East 
Iudia sugar, and a prohibitory one upon all foreign sugars, the 
amount consumed was about 8,000,000 ewts., with a population of 
21,193,458 souls, being at the rate of 16 lbs. per head. Nor, 
during the next twenty years, ending in 1840, was there any 
sensible proportional increase: with a population of twenty-four 
millions the consumption was only 3,500,000 ewts., or about 16 lbs. 
per head. Soon after this period, however, the relaxation in the 
government measures and the reduction of duty began to tell upon 
consumption ; and in the seven years from 1840 to 1846 inclusive, 
the average quantity consumed was five million cwts., or 25 lbs. 
per head. ‘The next seven years, from 1847 to 1853 inclusive, it 
had risen to seven and a quarter millions, or nearly 28 Ibs. per 
head: and in the last of those years, when the trade was thrown 
completely open by the equalization of the duties, the quantity 
entered for consumption reached the enormous amount of 
8,369,909 ewts., or 334 lbs. per head. It is, therefore, manifest 
that sugar has become one of the necessaries of life, as much and as 
beneficially so as salt, which will appear when we come to speak of 
the medicinal qualities of this favourite condiment. We propose in 
this paper to give a history of sugar in respect to its origin, varicties, 
cultivation, manufacture, and alimentary and medicinal properties. 

There are two kinds of sugar, distinctly defined in both 
chemistry and commerce: one is the product of the cane, the 
beet-root, the maple, with many other plants in lesser quantity ; 
the other, termed a factitious or artificial sugar, is manufactured 
chiefly from the starch of the potato, from the grape, and other 
fruits. ‘The first of these sugars is, in a_manner, perfected or 
manufactured by nature itself in the plant, and requires nothing 
more from the hand of man’ than reduction by evaporation, &c., 
although chemical processes are employed for purification, or the 
correction of any acidity the juice may be liable to. The factitious 
sugars, on the contrary, undergo a complete chemical transforma- 
tion in order to acquire the saccharine property. This will appear 
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plain when the nature of starch is considered. In this substance, 
no sweetness whatever can be discerned; but by subjecting it to 
the action of diluted sulphuric acid in a certain proportion, which 
we shall presently have occasion to describe, a perfect sugar is 
obtained. What is remarkable in this manufacture is, that not 
only is the whole of the starch converted into sugar, but by the 
addition of the moisture required in the process, a considerable 
addition in weight of sugar is obtained ; so that 112 lbs. of starch 
will produce 140 lbs, of sugar. ‘The quality of this product, how- 
ever, is far inferior to that of the cane, &c.; for not only has it at 
present been found incapable of crystallization, but its strength of 
saccharine is only in the proportion of 60 to 100 of the cane sugar. 
There is no doubt whatever of the existence of sugar, in a 
greater or less proportion, in almost, if not quite, all plants, 
especially those adapted to the alimentary use of man. This fact 
has not been known or realized until of late years; and, indeed, 
sugar itself was unknown in Europe until about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when Marco Polo, the enterprising Italian 
traveller to China and the East Indies, brought some of it from 
thence. ‘The sugar-cane, from which it was produced, was soon 
after brought, first into Egypt, and other countries of Africa and 
Asia, bordering on the Mediterranean Sea; at the commencement 
of the fifteenth century, it was introduced into Sicily and the southern 
parts of Europe. From thence it was conveyed to Madeira and 
the Canary Islands; and, finally, to Saint Domingo and the other 
West Indian islands, and has proved the source .rom whence the 
great bulk of the supply of sugar for Europe was, until lately, derived. 
It is a remarkable fact in natural history, that although the 
sugar-cane flourishes luxuriantly, both in the islands and on the 
continent of America, the seed of that plant taken thither, has 
never been known to vegetate; and consequently it has always 
been propagated by cuttings, the top joint being taken for that 
purpose on account of its containing’ less saccharine. The plant 
tillers,” that is, throws out side shoots, like the wheat-plant. ‘The 
vanes are not renewed every year, generally, but the old stoles, or 
stocks, are left after cutting, and the next season throw out shoots 
little inferior to those of the first year. Afterwards, however, they 
decline every season, deteriorating both in size of stem and quality 
of produce ; so that the best policy is to renew the canes progressively, 
unless an abundant supply of manure is applied to the roots, in 
which case they will continue to yield a fair produce for many years. 
It is not, however, from the West Indies alone that we procure 
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our supply of cane sugar. It is extensively grown in many parts 
of the East Indies, where labour and land are both cheap; and so 
far as the cultivation of the cane is concerned, great attention is 
paid to it, the difficulty resting chiefly in the manufacture. The 
land is let by the Company’s agents to small farmers, called ryots, 
who grow the cane and express the juice, but are too poor to 
manufacture it further. The raw juice is collected by the 
Jompany’s servants in caravans; and as it is certain to ferment in 
a few hours, and is sometimes days before it reaches the boiling- 
house, the consequence is, that it loses its granulating or crystal- 
lizing power, and the produce is that soft and weak sugar which is 
almost invariably brought from the East Indies. It is unfortunate, 
too, that the people of the East are so wedded to the customs of 
their forefathers that they will not tolerate or assist in any new 
plans of manufacture; and, however disposed to improvements 
the Europeans in those countries may be, it is almost impossible to 
overcome the dogged resistance of the natives to innovation. 
These prejudices, however, will in time give way, and then we 
may expect as large and as good a supply of sugar from thence, as 
from the West Indies, and at a lower rate. 

The cultivation of the sugar-cane is a very laborious employ- 
ment. The cuttings are planted in rows, at from four to eight 
feet distance from row to row, and from four to six feet from 
hole to hole: these holes are dug from eight to twelve inches 
deep, and from one to four cuttings are planted in each; if the 
latter number, at right angles, a crowbar being used to insert the 
cutting deeper in the soil. It is, however, considered bad hus- 
bandry to put so many cuttings in each hole, the single plant 
being the improved method. Agriculture, in fact, has made but 
slow progress in most of the West India islands; and in some of 
them the plough, the harrow, and the scythe have not yet super- 
seded the hoe and the knife. This latter is still used, even for 
cutting grass, notwithstanding the dearness of labour, although the 
scythe would cut as much in one hour as a man with a knife 
would cut in half a day. ‘The basket, too, is used for carrying 
manure instead of a barrow, being carried on the heads of the 
labourers. The hoeing is therefore performed by hand generally, 
except where the plough has been introduced, which is found to 
be by far the most economical; and it is probable that the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining labourers in sufficient numbers, will compel 
the planters to adopt the implements of husbandrv of Europe more 
generally than is now done. , 
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The cane-planting commences usually in December, and con- 
tinues during the following months, according to the quantity of 
land to be planted and the number of hands employed, an active 

man being able to put in an acre a day. The young shoots 

appear above ground in about a month, and, soon after, the pro- 

cesses of hoeing and “trashing” are commenced. This latter 

operation consists in strewing the ground around the young plants 

with the leaves obtained from the former crop of canes, or any 

other kind of leaves. This is done in order to protect the roots of 
the canes from the drought, as well as to check the growth of 
weeds. Hoeing is continued throughout the season, both to keep 
the ground loose around the plants and to eradicate the weeds, 
which would otherwise soon make head against the hoe. The 
cane requires from twelve to sixteen months to attain maturity, 
according to the treatment, quality of soil, or character of the 
season, &c. A good deal of artificial manure, such as bone-dust, 
guano, &c., is used by the more enterprising planters; the method 
of using this latter is to dig a hole midway between two plants of 
cane, into which about a pint of guano is put and covered over. 
The effect is described as extraordinary in forcing the canes; so 
powerful, indeed, is the ammoniacal property of the guano, that 
the earth, four feet distant from where it has been deposited, 

has been found long after strongly impregnated with the scent. 
This fact may afford a hint to our agriculturists at home of the 
value of this manure for their cereal crops. 

The cane-harvest generally commences in November, and is 
considered at its height in January and February, continuing until 
the end of June, some of the canes ripening much sooner than 
others, ‘The cane-cutting is performed with the bill-hook; and 
the leaves and green tops being clipped off, the stems are conveyed 
at once to the mills, either in carts drawn by bullocks or mules, 
or, if from the mountain-sides, where it would be difficult for a 
cart to go, on the backs of mules. The crushing-mills are worked 
either by steam, water, or wind; the two latter powers being the 
most commonly used, on account of the dearness and scarcity of 
fuel for the steam-engine. The pressing power consists of from 
three to six cylinders, either vertically or horizontally placed, and 
so close as to receive and crush the canes between them. The 
juice flows into troughs, by which it is conveyed into the defecating 
vessels, ‘This process of expressing the juice is but very imper- 
fectly accomplished to the present day, notwithstanding the com- 
‘petition to which the planters are now subjected, and the strong 
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inducement there is to economise the product in every possible 
shape. It has been found by analysis, that the cane contains 90 
per cent. of juice ; but in general, not more than from 45 to 50 of 
this is extracted, the remainder, which is by far the most valuable 
portion, being thrown into the furnace with the megass, or woody 
fibre, as fuel. That this residue is the richest portion of the juice 
does not admit of a doubt, it having been ascertained that in the 
cellular tissue of the cane a portion of perfectly-crystallized sugar 
is contained, which, with a little contrivance and trouble, might be 
extracted with the rest of the juice. Thus, at the very first pro- 
cess in the manufacture, a loss of from 40 to 45 per cent. is 
actually sustained in the produce. Experiments have been made 
to extract the juice by means of hydraulic pressure, and, it appears, 
with success; but if this method is at all adopted in the islands, it 
is to a very limited extent. Of the 90 per cent. of juice contained 
in the cane, from 70 to 72 parts are water, and from 20 to 18 parts 
saccharine. ‘The quantity of this latter actually realized, does not 
amount to more than half, or from 9 to 10 parts. ‘The whole of 
the saccharine matter has been found to be capable of crystalli- 
zation if a proper process was pursued and the most improved 
apparatus employed. e 

After the juice is extracted from the cane, the next pro- 
cess is to strain it from the impurities it contains. The more 
gross of these, are cleared off by skimming when in a boiling state ; 
and the liquid is afterwards passed through high vessels contain- 
ing either anthracite coal or animal charcoal. This latter sub- 
stance not only clarifies it from its impurities, but at the same time 
greatly assists in decolorising the liquid. From these vessels it 
is passed through a number of filtering-bags, which still farther 
divest it of the feculences still remaining in it. Some of the 
planters use acetate of lead in the clarification of the sugar ; but 
the poisonous nature of this ingredient renders it dangerous to use 
amongst men so destitue of chemical knowledge as the generality 
of those by whom the operations of the sugar manufacture are 
conducted in the West Indies. A knowledge of chemistry, in fact, 
is the great want on the sugar-estates ; for very few who have the 
management of them possess even the first rudiments of that 
science, and trust to traditional practice alone. 

The third operation is the evaporation and final concentration 
of the juice. ‘This is performed in a broad pan, called a “ teache,” 
under the bottom only of which, a high degree of temperature is 
kept up (240° to 250° Fahr.). At least this was the old method ; 
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but it has been found that the operation can be performed to much 
greater advantage by a temperature of only 180°. Some of the 
planters use the vacuum-pan, but this is a more’expensive plan, 
and has other disadvantages which counterbalance its advantages 
in other respects. By these operations the remaining superfluous 
moisture is worked off; and when the process of evaporation is 
completed, the mass is put into other vessels set at a heat of 186°, 
in which, by gradual cooling, the operation of crystallization is 
performed in a few hours, and the sugar is prepared for the 

Fourth operation, which is “ potting,” or putting into hogsheads, 
which, when filled, are placed in the curing-house over vessels to 
receive the molasses which drain from them. This operation, like 
all others in sugar-making, is very imperfectly performed ; so much 
so, indeed, that in the transit by sea to Europe, from twelve to 
fifteen per cent. drains from the hogsheads into the ship’s hold, 
from whence it is pumped up with the bilge water, and thrown 
into the sea. ‘Thus another heavy drawback is sustained from the 
neglect of the common precautions which few English manufacturers 
would overlook. A new and far more economical method is 
practised by some of the planters with the centrifugal machine, 
by which the molasses are separated from the crystallized sugar 
in a few minutes, and in the most perfect manner. We have 
ourselves stood and watched the process, and seen with astonish- 
ment the black mass put into the machine, rapidly change colour, 
and in five minutes become perfectly white sugar. This machine 
is, we believe, used extensively in Cuba, but by very few of the 
planters in our own islands has it been adopted. 

Having thus given a description of the origin, cultivation, and 
manufacture of West Indian cane-sugar, we shall next speak of 
its properties as an article of food, both for man and beast. We 
have already said that sugar, in one form or other, exists in most, if 
not all, plants; or, rather, the components are found in those which 
do not contain the sugar perfected as in the cane. We have yet, 
however, to learn whether the potato does not, at certain stages 
of its growth, contain the substance of perfect sugar ; for we cannot 
conceive of the formation of the starch in the tubers without the 
presence of saccharine. We know that the stalk of Indian corn, 
before the formation ef the grain in the cob, contains a large 
portion of sugar, which is afterwards converted into starch in the 
grain; the only portion of sugar remaining being that in the nib, 
or germ from whence the future plant proceeds. Be this, however, as 
it may, the plants known to contain the largest quantity of crystal- 
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lizable saccharine, or sugar, are the various kinds of beet-root, the 
carrot, the parsnip, the Swedish turnip, in addition to the cane of 
which we have already spoken; and amongst the arborescent 
tribes, the maple, the poplar, and the alder. The first of these, 
however, is the only one used for the purpose of extracting sugar. 

There is no doubt that the presence of saccharine in plants 
imparts to them a nutritious quality they would not otherwise 
possess. Few persons are to be found who dislike sugar, or with 
whom, in moderate quantities, it disagrees; and it certainly argues 
a disordered state of the digestive organs in those to whom it is 
injurious, or whose taste rejects it. The fondness of healthy 
children for sugar is no unnatural or hurtful craving, but an 
instinctive desire for what is appropriate to their age and constitu- 
tion. We have known an instance of an excessively weak but 
otherwise healthy child, who for the first three years was almost 
sustained on raw sugar, and would take nothing but what was 
mixed with it, and she has grown up a healthy woman. 

Sugar, when taken into the circulation from the digestive 
organs, is, like starch, converted into tannin, and when it comes in 
contact with oxygen in the system, is consumed, and assists in 
keeping up the animal heat. That portion of it which is not 
burned, becomes oil, and adds fat to the muscles: this constitutes 
its nutritious quality. And although it contains nothing which 
adds to the muscular power of the animal frame, it assists materially 
in preserving these parts from decay, by the antiseptic property it 
possesses. The coarse kinds of sugar are more nutritious as an 
article of diet than the fine, because they contain more of the 
convertible (proteinaceous) substances*—considered impurities—of 
the cane. On this account, treacle or molasses is superior to either 
brown or white sugar, and no family should ever be without it. 

In cases, however, in which the stomach, or the digestive organs 
are out of order, sugar in any form should be taken sparingly, if 
at all; for if it be not properly digested in the stomach, it decom- 
poses, and forms sometimes oxalic, but more frequently lactic 
acid; and by thus adding to the acids with which the system is 
already overcharged, it produces dangerous diseases. 

In a future paper we shall give an account of the manufacture 
of sugar from the maple, the beet-root, and the potato-starch. 


* These consist chiefly of albumen, which adds the nutritive property 
of the saccharine, because it is convertible into muscle, which pure sugar 
is not. 

[Zo be continued.) 





GENTLEMAN NEWTON.—No. II. 


By rue Avutruor or ‘CHARLIE Bourton,’ 


Tue evening before Miss Milman left Leehurst, Mr. Courtney 
presented her with a small packet, which, he said, contained the 
narrative he had promised her. It was some little time after her 
return home that she was able to open it. In a family like that 
over which she presided there is always plenty to occupy the 
mistress of the establishment, after even a short absence. The 
whole system of the house has to be re-arranged, for innovations 
are certain to have crept in under the superintendence of others. 
Some article in every room has to be restored to its proper place. 
Some regulations have been neglected, and new plans have been 
followed. The machine, in short, is found to be more or less out 
of order, and the steady hand, the vigilant eye, of a superior are 
required to restore former precision and method in the manage- 
ment of the household. 

The task, however, that thus devolved upon Miss Milman did 


not occupy her long. Under her skilful direction home svon 
VOL. IV. L 
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appeared home in every respect, and she could find leisure to dwell 
on the pleasures of her late visit without interruption. The 
manuscript given to her by Mr. Courtney was now opened eagerly. 
It would take her back, she felt, to those she loved, and to scenes 
associated with them in her recollection, reviving impressions 
which stole over her mind like the sweet images of an agreeable 
vision. 

The narrative, which was entitled “Gentleman Newton,” was 
as follows :— 


Why is a history of any ‘individual written? Why is the 
record so promptly and eagerly read? Many causes may be 
given in answer to the first; curiosity, and a wish to be amused, 
may be summarily named to the latter. Let no writer, however, 
lose sight of what must be the rational object of writing—the good 
of mankind ; let no reader forget that self-improvement, and not 
mere gratification, should be the result of his reading. ‘There is 
some portion of honey in the meanest flower—well might it be 
if there was no poison in the most captivating ! 

In the parish of lived, some years ago, a farmer of the 
name of Newton. He had two sons, Thomas and Robert. The 
latter had been, from a child, remarkable for his quick parts and 
active habits. As he grew up he was equally showy in manners 
and agreeable in conversation; good-humoured, but with little 
perception of moral right and wrong. He was the pride of his 
father. THe could ride well, drive well, dress well, was an excel- 
lent shot, and was never outrivalled in any coursing-match in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Newton had made a marked difference 
between his two sons from their earliest years; for Thomas, 
though superior to Robert in all essential points of character, was, 
in comparison to his brother, plain and homely in his appearance, 
retiring in disposition, and industrious, or, as some would have 
termed it, plodding, in his habits. Robert, on the other hand, was 
attractive and sociable—fond of pleasure and a skilful promoter of 
it; as a matter of course he neither loved work nor attended to 
business. The partiality which his father had shown to him 
through life was manifested with still greater injustice at his death. 
He bequeathed his landed property, including the farm on which 
he lived, to his younger son; a sum of money only to his elder. 

It was not long before the brothers were distinguished from 
each other by the epithet of ‘‘ Gentleman Newton,” bestowed upon 
Robert. And like a gentleman-he affected to live. No one was 
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seen better dressed, or mounted on a better horse, than he ; no one 
could boast of a handsomer gig, or kept a more bountiful table. 
He married a woman of some property, of a family rather above 
his own, and was to all external appearance a prosperous man. 
He was not deficient in natural affection to his brother, but he had 
long considered himself as his superior, and the different station in 
society which they now occupied, placed a bar between them, which 
the one could not overcome, nor the other overlook. There was a 
degree of condescension on the side of the younger even in their 
restricted intercourse that was painfully felt by the elder. 

In one respect alone the tie of brotherhood seemed to be 
admitted, or appreciated, at least by Robert:—namely, when 
it was a matter of convenience. No! Robert was never back- 
ward in asking at any time such assistance of Thomas, as it 
was in the power of the latter to bestow; nor was ‘Thomas 
ever reluctant to grant any aid that was requested of him. He 
would cheerfully superintend the farm of his brother, when Robert 
wished to take an excursion, as he frequently did. The land 
Thomas rented lay contiguous to the estate of Robert. No care 
that he took of his own stock was withheld from that belonging to 
Robert. Was a sheep cast belonging to his brother, or had an 
ox broken into a field, no eye so quick, no hand so ready to prevent 
or repair an injury as his. The one trusted to his men, the other 
to himself. When Robert lay buried in sleep, the feet of ‘Thomas 
had already “ brushed off the morning dew,” much to the safety of 
his ewes, and the comfort of the tender ones of his flock, and very 
frequently to the advantage of those of his less vigilant brother and 
his servants. 

Thomas had deeply felt the injustice of his father’s will, the 
more unjust as his own labours had greatly contributed to the 
prosperity of his parent. He expressed to no one, however, his 
sense of that injustice, but to his wife, and to her only in the 
briefest manner. “TI did nothing to offend my father,” said he ; 
“T have no self-upbraidings, I am thankful to say, on account of 
my conduct to him, and therefore, though my natural parent for- 
sake me, I will hope that ‘the Lord taketh me up.’ The truest 
riches—health, strength, and a desire to labour, are God’s own 
gift; and what His providence bestows, His love will surely bless.” 

The two families were entirely distinct. Thomas would have 
felt himself out of place in the society that frequented the house of 
his brother, had he even been invited to his table; Mrs. Robert 
Newton considered herself as too much above her sister-in-law to 
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wish for any intimacy. When, therefore, an invitation to dinner 
was given them, it was only when Robert and his wife were alone ; 
and one visit in a year, or at most two, was the extent of the 
hospitality shown’ them. So cold and formal was the day, that it 
was as little relished by one party as the other, and it would have been 
no easy matter to decide which party was most relieved at its close. 

The industry and careful habits of Thomas Newton, blessed 
with moderate success, continued to place him in a very respectable 
position among his neighbours. He was never known to refuse 
payment of any bill; was never known to borrow a pound, much 
less to incur a debt, or to press hard upon those whom he 
employed. ‘Thomas Newton was esteemed rich by no man; but 
all agreed that his was safe custom, and fair dealing on the side of 
others was the consequence—long credit added nothing to any 
amount of his. Neither he nor his wife bestowed much upon 
dress. So careful was he of his clothes that fashion had probably 
made more changes than one in the cut of a coat between his 
putting on one new suit and ordering another. As for her, it was 
intended for no compliment when Mrs. Robert Newton averred 
that she really thought Mrs. Thomas’ best dress would find its 
way alone to her house, so often had she seen it there. 


All things were very different with Robert and his wife. He 
was not an idle but an‘extravagant man ; not an arrogant, but a vain 
one. He loved pleasure; he loved display; he loved to be 


’ 


thought a “ gentleman ;” and principle, which had never been too 
stringent in its influence over him, soon began to sit very loosely 
upon him. By degrees he got into the habit of drawing bills, for 
it was not advisable to test too frequently the willingness of the 

bank to accommodate him; but he never asked any of his 
more genteel acquaintance to accept them. It was to his brother 
that he applied on such occasions; and though compliance was 
granted by the latter with secret reluctance, it was seldom denied. 
He had never failed, however, to take up these bills in due time, 
and so far Thomas had been spared anxiety. Still he had a just 
dread of the system, and he did not conceal that dread from his 
brother. Robert never argued the point with him: he obtained 
what he wished, and that was enough for him. He had no 
scruple, either, of applying to him for small loans. At first these 
were. punctually paid according to promise. By-and-by they were 
less so; “they had escaped his memory,” he said; part payment 
was then tendered, and when a statement of matters between them 
was furnished by Thomas, Robert almost disputed its accuracy. 
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The loss of principle in one respect involves that of a just dis- 
crimination between right and wrong in many others. Strange as it 
may seem to some, Robert all this time appeared by his behaviour 
to show that he was conferring a favour on his brother. True he 
thanked Thomas for the accommodation thus afforded him, but 
the manner that accompanied his words, made them fall pain- 
fully on the ear of him to whom they were addressed. 

One day as Thomas had just said grace, and was preparing to 
begin the temperate meal before him, Robert drove to the door. 
Springing from his handsome gig, he called aloud to a man whom 
he saw in the yard, and desired him to stand at the horse’s head, 
“ As,” he added, in an important tone, “ the fine creature is full of 
spirit; be very cautious of what you are doing.” 

“Go on with your dinner,” said he to Mrs. Newton, as he 
entered; “I shan’t detain your husband a moment :” he looked at 
his brother—‘ Come here, I want you.” 

Thomas arose and Robert drew him to the farther end of the 
apartment, then lowering his voice, he said: “ You must lend me 
£40. Some of the gentlemen of the hunt are coming to dine with 
me next week. I must do the thing handsomely or not at all.” 

* Don’t do it all,” returned Thomas, earnestly. 

“T must.” 

“Why? What forces you? Where is the necessity ?” 

“1 cannot be so shabby as to accept other gentlemen’s hospi- 
tality,” said he, somewhat pompously, “and show none in return.” 

“ Keep then in your own circle,” returned Thomas ; “ it will 
be a safer road for you—more becoming, more honest.” 

“ Honest!” repeated Robert, colouring. 

“ Honest!” reiterated Thomas, with strong emphasis; ‘ I mean 
what I say. He that outlives his means must either rob the 
public or his friends, and in either case is guilty of dishonesty.” 

The eyes of Robert flashed fire. 

“JT don’t mean to anger you,” resumed ‘Thomas calmly; “ but 
as a brother, an elder brother too, 1 would tell you that truth 
openly, which your own’ heart, if you would own it, tells you 
privately, Robert. I have assisted you whenever I was able; to 
advance any stm just now would inconvenience me greatly.” 

Thomas looked distressed, and the tone of his voice betrayed 
what he felt. Robert, however, had a point of his own to gain, 


ere 


and it suited his purpose to disregard what he could not but 
perceive. He urged his request more earnestly than at first, and 
at length prevailed. 
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“In a month from this day,” said he, “ perhaps in a fortnight, 
you shall have it again.” 

Thomas stood at his bureau, and was taking out his purse. 
The eyes of the other were eagerly bent upon his movements, and 
perceiving that there was yet a bank note and a little gold 
remaining after the 40/. had been counted out, he exclaimed— 

“Tt will make no difference to you if you make the sum 50/. 
instead of 40/., and it will suit me better.” 

“Tt will make every difference to me,” replied Thomas, in a 
tone unusually stern. ‘This sum inconveniences me—more added 
to it would make me unjust ; I owe it for labour.” 

“Oh! very well,” said Robert. “Thank you, thank you for 
what you have done. Good-bye, Mary” (this was meant for great 
condescension and good will); “a hearty appetite to you both. 
This day month—l won’t forget.” 

He vaulted into his gig, gave the reins to his horse, which first 
reared to some height, then bounding forward, dashed through the 
gate with great speed, Thomas stood for an instant to watch 
him: then heaving a sigh he returned into the house. 

“Your dinner will be quite cold,” exclaimed his wife, taking 
off the cover with which she had endeavoured to keep the meat 
warm. He made no answer, nor did he attempt to help himself. 

“Thomas, my dear,”’ said she, looking anxiously at him, “ why 
_ don’t you eat ?” 

“1 can’t eat,” replied he. 

“Why, you said you were very hungry just now,” returned she, 
“and quite reckoned of your dinner.” 

“But I am not hungry now,” replied he. He shook his head 
and sighed, “*O Robert, Robert! if it had cost you half as much 
pain to ask my aid as it has done me to assist you, it would be a 
long time before you agai expose yourself to the same suffering.” 

“They who wilfully bring themselves into difficulties,” said 
Mrs. Newton, “‘who aim at appearances becoming only those of 
a higher station, or who are accustomed to set no bounds to self- 
gratification, soon lose a modest sense of shame, and leave pain 
to be felt only by their friends. But have you assisted him?” 
continued she, her tone and look betraying uneasiness. ‘I 
thought you said you had made up your mind never to lend him 
again.” 

“TJ did, I did, but—” 

** But you could not refuse.” 

“It was much against my will,” said he ; “ don’t blame me—” 
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“Blame you!” repeated she, looking affectionately at him, “ no, 
no, but I pity you. And this it is that makes the conduct of such 
persons as Robert so cruel; they call on those to help them who 
have no choice but to submit to the burthen that is laid upon 
them; who, no sharers of the indulgences that have brought others 
into trouble, have more than an equal share of the misery and 
disgrace of their debts.” 

“Had any indifferent person asked my assistance just now, I 
should have denied him at once,” said he, mournfully ; “ but the 
voice of nature makes us traitors to ourselves, and triumphs over 
reason.” 

“Yes, and over a just sense of self-regard, too,” said she; 
“more the cruelty, more the wrong, I could almost say deeper the 
crime that the extravagant man is guilty of. Let such an individual 
be what he may in other respects, he is a misfortune, a scourge 
to his family—a bane to society. O Thomas! do not be angry, 
but when I see one like Robert wringing from you the fruit of 
your own toil and labour, of your own modetetion and self- command, 
my indignation rises in spite of myself, and fears for the future 
weigh heavy on my heart—”’ 

“We will say no more about it,” returned her husband ; “ suf- 
ficient for any day is the evil thereof, and what forethought cannot 
remove, regard to our own comfort must suppress.” 

In a few minutes after the features of both became calm, and if 
joy was not in the heart of either as they parted to pursue their 
different avocations, the warmth of affection was there to chee 
them, and there too the hope, sweeter than all, that not having for- 
feited the favour of God, the light of His countenance was on them. 

It was, however, an expensive time of the year—the hay harvest 
was about to commence. ‘Thomas soon began to feel the want of 
the money he had lent his brother, and he looked with anxiety to 
the time promised for its repayment. The month expired, but no 
Robert’ appeared. Another week, another fortnight elapsed; but 
neither message nor money was sent. Saturday was approaching, 
the labourers must be paid, and cash was short. Newton had 
written to Robert, but had received no answer. At length he 
determined on going to him. As he approached the house, he 
saw his brother preparing to mount his horse which was held by 
a groom, to his great surprise, in livery. 

The moment Robert caught sight of his brother a dark shade 
spread itself over his features, and professing more haste than he 
knew to be necessary, he interrupted Thomas by exclaiming, “ I 
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can’t stay to hear what you have to say; I have an appointment 
with a gentleman which I must keep.” 

‘“*T am no gentleman, it is true,” returned Newton gravely, “ I am 
simply a yeoman; but the conduct which holds good to the one, 
holds equally good to the other : you gave me your promise that—” 

“Very likely,” replied Robert hastily. “1 dare say I did; 
but I have no time to talk about it now.” 

“You must talk to me,” said Thomas, grasping the arm of his 
brother. 

Robert’s foot was in the stirrup, the rein in his hand. 

“If it’s about money you want to talk,” said he, impatiently, 
““we may cut the matter very short. I had forgotten that I owed 
you anything; I am sorry, but as to paying you now, you may as 
well ask for 400/. as 401.,” he threw his leg over the saddle. “A 
paltry sum like that is of no consequence either to you or to me— 
I'll send it to you in a day or two.” 

The last words were uttered as he rode through the gate. 
Wounded alike by his brother’s manner and reply, Newton stood 
fixed to the spot for a few minutes. No one asked him to enter 
the house, nor had he the least desire to encounter any one in it, 
fully aware that none would have been gratified at seeing him. 
With an aching heart he retraced his steps to his own dwelling. 
His wife, who was on the watch for him, came out to meet him. 
She was too well acquainted with the expression of his countenance 
not to perceive that his errand to Robert had been fruitless, or 
that something had happened to distress him. She took his hand 
in silence, led him to his chair and seated herself beside him. He 
cast a sorrowful glance at her. 

**T come back as I went,” said he, “empty handed.” 

“‘ And as I feared you would,” replied we; then gazing tenderly 
at him she added in a soothing tone, “don’t distress yourself 
about it; let the darkest cloud catch but the sun’s ray and it 
shows a silver edge. We are not without friends, and if all on 
earth fail us, there is One above whose smile can brighten our worst 
prospects; He will never desert us. We must borrow what we 
want, that can be done surely ; and Robert, you say, will send the 
money in a few days.” 

Newton shook his head. “Who can trust the word of one,” 
said he, “who has already broken his promise? And as to 
borrowing, Mary, it is what I never did in my life, and I should 
hardly know how to set about it. What says the old proverb, 
* He that goes a borrowing’—you know the rest.” 
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‘But we won’t go a sorrowing,” replied she, cheerfully. “He 
that is willing to lend, may hope to find others willing to lend 
him, ay, and to give him a smile too into the bargain to encourage 
him,” 

‘T never did ask any man such a thing,” said he, sighing. “O 
Robert, Robert! in how many ways do extravagant habits cut at 
the root of family comfort.” He sat buried in thought. “I can’t 
go on such an errand,” at length he exclaimed. 

“But I can,” returned she. “Have I your leave to speak to 
Becket ?” 

“Tt would be of no use,” replied he; “he would give you fair 
words, no doubt, but no more,” 

** Wilmot ?” 

‘He cannot keep his own secrets, much less those of another,” 
said Newton; “he would make my necessity the talk of the 
parish.” 

“ Manton, then ?” 

** None more ready to lend than he, if he had it,” returned he. 
“ He is only too ready, for, in his willingness to be generous, he 
forgets to be just—I would not accept money from him if he 
offered it.” 

“Then leave it to me,” cried Mrs. Newton. ‘“‘ Every one will 
not refuse me: I shall succeed; I feel that I shall.” 

“You wish to feel so, Mary,” said her husband, dejectedly ; 
“ none ever deceive us so readily as we deceive ourselves.” 

Be it that Newton was right or not in this assertion, certain it 
was that the delusion on the part of his wife did not last long. 
By the time she had dressed herself and was ready to start, her 
heart had gradually failed her. Her courage, fed by excitement, 
had glowed bright so long as she was in the presence of her 
husband ; but no sooner had she lost sight of him, than she was 
sensible of the painfulness of the task she had undertaken. 

She found Becket at home. He received her very friendly, 
expressed a wonder what could have brought her out at such a 
time of the day, or, indeed, brought her out at all; and he in- 
quired if there was anything that he could do for her. Encouraged 
by his manner, she told her errand. Becket listened in silence, 
put both hands into his pockets, and pursed up his mouth with 
much importance. “I am sorry, very sorry that I cannot oblige 
your husband,” at length said he ; “no one, be sure, would have felt 
a greater pleasure than myself in accommodating an old friend. 
But it can’t be; very sorry though, Don’t make yourself uneasy 
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about it, such a sum as you want, you will get from any one—you 
will have no difficulty, depend upon it. Speak to Simpson, I paid 
him the best part of 70/. yesterday, which makes me short of cash. 
He’s the man for you, Mrs. Newton; he ‘ll do it in a minute: 
lose no time, though, he may be going from home.” 

He had opened the door as he spoke; and no alternative was 
left for Mrs. Newton but to take the hint and leave. She 
was mortified, but she had no time to indulge her feelings. She 
saw Simpson at a little distance, and hastened to overtake him. 
This man, one of the wealthiest in the place, speedily catching the 
import of her opening words, would not even allow her to finish 
what she had begun. Coarse and abrupt in his manner, the terms 
in which he couched his refusal, wounded her even more than the 
refusal itself. “ People had no business,” he said, “ to lend others to 
their own hurt; he should do the same if he had not the prudence 
to take care of his own,” for poor Mrs. Newton, to account for her 
husband’s necessity, had acknowledged that he had been dis- 
appointed of a sum owing to him. Another and another attempt 
was made, and with no better success. By one she was asked why 
her husband did not apply to his brother. A gentleman like him, 
living as he did, must, or ought, to have plenty of money to spare ; 
relations, not acquaintances and neighbours, were the proper persons 
to ask favours of. Thoroughly dispirited, she now hesitated what 
steps to take. She walked slowly, her eyes bent tothe ground, 
and every thought engrossed by one painful subject. She had not 
intentionally taken this road, nor was she aware that she had done 
so, till, on passing a respectable-looking house, she was aroused by 
a voice exclaiming. ‘ What! neither a word nor a look for an old 
friend? Oh! come in, if only for a minute.” 

The person who spoke was a widow of the name of Pearson. 
Her late husband had rented a small farm, which she had con- 
tinued to occupy after his death, now a few years ago. Mrs. 
Newton followed her into the house. 

“ But, what is the matter?” cried Mrs. Pearson, now gaining a 
full view of the sad countenance of. her visitor. ‘* Nothing amiss 
with your husband, I hope ?” 

We generally measure both the nature and the measure of 
another’s woe, by that which has most affected ourselves. ‘There 
was but one real calamity in the eyes of Mrs. Pearson, and thought 
of her own past trial, and a fear lest a similar should threaten her 
friend, were one. Mrs. Newton quickly relieved her on this head. 
“Newton was well,” she said; “but matters had taken an 
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awkward turn of late: he had met with a great disappointment,” 
and by degrees she related all that had passed between herself and 
the persons before mentioned. 

*Q! that’s all,’ exclaimed Mrs. Pearson, when the narrative 
was finished. “I thought it was a great deal worse. But it 
almost serves you right. Why did you go to any of those men? 
I could have told you the answers you would get from every one of 
them, and from some others too that I could name. I have reason 

know them all. Why did’nt youcome to me? I have the 
money by me, and a little more too if it is wanted, and you are 
as welcome as——-” she was stopped short by Mrs. Newton 
bursting into tears. 

“ Why, now!” cried she, half-reproachfully, but full of kindness, 
and with eyes moist and glistening; “1 thought to make you so 
happy.” 

“ And, you have made me happy,” sobbed Mrs. Newton, “ very 
happy, but 


“But what?’ repeated Mrs. Pearson. ‘* Why half my 


pleasure’s gone, to see you thus overcome. And by what? only 


a neighbourly act, or as I ought to say, a grateful act, for who 
stood by me in my worst trial like your dear husband? you were 
brother and sister to me,”—and a gush of tears followed. 

The good woman, in the warmth of her feelings, forgot that 
kindness acts on the sad heart as the soft hewier on the thirsty 
ground, softening and expanding it; unmindful, that cold 
looks and stern words, like the harsh north wind, contracts each 
pore, and makes the hard soil harder still. 

None weep long, however, for pleasure. In a few minutes 
Mrs. Newton looked sufficiently happy to satisfy Mrs. Pearson. 
Still judging of another by herself, that one minute would be 
thought twenty whilst the joy was unshared, the good creature 
hurried upstairs for the money, and as quickly detéeinded holding 
in her hand a canvas purse, which, as having belonged to her late 
husband, was invaluable in her eyes. She counted the bank notes, 
that gave full evidence by their dingy hue of their general circu- 
lation, and some loose gold, and giving all to Mrs. Newton, she 
said, “ You have no time for thanks; your husband is expecting 
you, and I must go to my own business.” 

Again Mrs. Newton was shown to the door ; but the hand that 
held it open was that of a friend, whose bright countenance gave 
life to her own, and her step was now as light as it had been heavy 
before. Her home was soon reached, and soon the beloved 
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THE HOME FRIEND. 


partner of her life learnt the good she had to communicate; all 
else was suppressed so far as its concealment did not injure the 
contrast that she presented to him. The difficulty thus overcome, a 
new and brighter turn was given to their anxiety, and even had not 
Robert been more punctual than they had dared to hope for, 
Newton would have been able to return the loan he had received 
from Mrs. Pearson at the time she had fixed. 

** Your money has been lucky to me,” said Newton to the kind- 
hearted woman. ‘“ Everything has gone right with me since I had 
it. The markets have been good; the weather has been beautiful. 
Mary says I look ten years younger than I did a month ago.” 

** And you are not alone,” returned she. ‘ I have been lucky as 
well as you. But so it is; God gives us opportunities to be of use 
to one another, and for the kindness we show, He makes himself 
our debtor—repaying us far more than we lend, and adding 
blessings to these He has already bestowed upon us. But don’t 
be vexed at what I am going to say; take care for the future how 
far you trust your nearest kin.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Newton, surprised. “ My brother, 
if you are looking to him, may have been slow in his payments, 
but that’s all.” 

* And so I hope it will keep,” replied she; “ but, I repeat, 
take care. Had you no difficulty in getting the last money you 
lent him? or did he not ask you to give him a little time longer ?” 

Newton looked astonished. ‘* Youare right,” said he ; “ but how 
could you know anything about it? my wife does not.” 

“Very likely,” returned she. ‘I tell you, however, that he did 
not mean you to take the money, though he pretended to offer it 
to you. He had a very different purpose for it.” 

“T cannot believe it,” cried Newton ; “ Robert never yet, that I 
know of, invented a story to deceive me.” 

“Few if any who are in debt stick to the truth,” said she. 
“Tt is the very nature of debt to make men deceive. He that 
never told a lie in his life in any other respect, lays aside all his 
scruples in this. Robert paid you with money due to Johnson’s trust. 
He and wy brother are joint executors under the old man’s will. 
The accounts are to be examined next week, and all wound up. 
I wish a sum as small as we have been talking of may cover all 
deficiencies.” 

Newton turned sick at heart. There is no distress sharper 
to an honest man, than that which is inflicted on it by the dis- 
covery of a want of principle in one to whom he is linked by ties of 
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affection or relationship. He drew no line between himself and 
his brother: the act might be Robert’s, but the shame attached to 
it extended to both. He endeavoured, however, to disguise his 
feelings, and incapable of seeking for information which it was 
easy to perceive could be given him, he took his leave of the 
widow. 

It was yet early. Mounted on a useful hack, but which had no 
pretensions either to youth or beauty, he was pursuing his way to 
his own farm, buried in thought of what he had just heard, when, 
passing by a field of stubble, he and his horse were startled by the 
discharge of a gun. He looked up, and saw Robert with three 
gentleman, habited as sportsmen, with their dogs, issuing from 
the gate that opened into the road. Something ludicrous in his 
own appearance or in the action of his horse, seemed greatly to 
amuse one of the party, for he burst into a loud laugh, and made 
an observation to his companions, which caused all to join in his 
merriment. Newton felt himself an object of ridicule. He had 
caught his brother’s eye, but no sign of recognition had followed, and 
a sense of mortification filled his heart that he could not afterwards 
overcome. Vexed with himself, he had resolved to relate no part 
of the circumstance to his wife on his return. Whilst, however, 
they were at dinner, Mrs. Newton asked him if he had seen 
Robert. ‘I hear,” said she, “that he has some great company 
staying with him, two of whom are brothers to Mr. Warburton, our 
county member, and a relation of theirs I am told he spares 
nothing for their entertainment, but treats them in the handsomest 
style possible.” 

“So much the worse,” returned Newton, with a sigh. ‘ Good 
seldom comes of men treating company much higher than them- 
selves. It is often only a means of spending much to make them- 
selves ridiculous. Neither is it a pleasant reflection that they 
should be the first to notice, and probably to laugh at, the 
awkward attempt to entertain them, for whom the attempt is made.”’ 

It was the close of the same week, and market-day at P , 
Newton was there as usual at an early hour: he had business to 
transact, and he was anxious as soon as it was completed to 
return, At the corner of a street leading to the market-place he 
perceived Robert in conversation with several gentlemen. Un- 
willing to subject himself again to mortification, he was about to 
cross to the opposite side when he was stopped by Lord Luton. 
“You are the very person I am looking for,” exclaimed his lord- 
ship; “I want your opinion of some cattle I wish to purchase, 
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The owner asks me more than I think he ought, you shall decide 
between us, for there is no man whose opinion I could so soon 
rely upon as your own,” 

These words were distinctly heard both by Robert and Mr. 
Warburton. 

“ Whom is Lord Luton complimenting thus highly ?”’ asked the 
latter. “ What a respectable-looking man! Why, surely, it is 
the very person whose horse we frightened the other day !” and he 
smiled, the thought of what had before amused him crossing his mind. 

At first Robert was about to acknowledge his brother, but his 
intention faded under the expression of Mr. Warburton’s counte- 
nance as he finished speaking. He made an evasive reply, and 
quickly called off attention to another object. His heart smote 
him as he did so; faintly indeed, for he had learned to harden it 
against such weakness; but the voice of nature and conscience is 
never to be utterly stifled, nor its influence entirely to be resisted. 

It was some time later in the day, when Robert was accosted 
by Lord Luton. “Mr. Newton,” said he, “you will probably 
see your brother this evening; be good enough to give him these 
two bank notes of 502. each. He will know what to do with 
them. You may tell him, too, if you please, that I shall not 
return, as I expected, next week, but the week after.” 

Robert bowed, took the money, and depositing it safely in his 
pocket-book, pursued his way to the inn. Why was he so thoughtful, 
so abstracted as to heed no one who passed and spoke to him? 
What was the conflict in his breast? A fearful one, and one in 
which, if a man suffers himself to parley with his enemy, shameful 
defeat is almost inevitable. He was obliged to pass his brother’s 
house on his way to his own; he was now within sight of it. For 
some time he had been riding quickly ; he pulled in his horse— 
walked him gently—now stood still. It was but for a moment ; 
the last germ of honour was destroyed. He put spurs to the spirited 
creature he rode, and by his speed appeared determined to leave 
all thought, all compunction behind him. 

The next day he and his co-trustee met. The accounts were 
examined ; all was correct; no deficiency existed; on the contrary 
a small balance was proved i favour of the trust. 

A week passed over. It was a marvellous occurrence, and one 
that might have attracted attention had any one been disposed to 
notice it, that Thomas Newton was anxious about the receipt of 
a letter. He went several mornings consecutively to the post- 
office to inquire if the postmaster was quite sure there was no 
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letter for him, and he was heard to murmur to himself as the unsatis- 
factory answer was given that “ it was very strange.” 

“ Mary,” said he at length to his wife, “what ought I to do? 
Lord Luton promised to send me a cheque for oxen he had bought 
of me, and to complete a bargain he wished to make with Andrews ; 
but none of the stock was to be taken to the park till he should 
return from London, which he expected to do at the end of the 
week. I fear there is some mistake, and yet I do not like to go 
to Eversleigh, it may look as if I was uneasy about my own money ; 
or as if—” 

Before he could finish the sentence the voice of Robert was 
heard at the gate. Newton hastened to him. ‘ Thomas,” said 
he, “I wish to speak to you—come near, there is no necessity for 
the whole world to know what we are talking about,” Bending 
over his saddle he leant towards his brother, and in a subdued 
tone continued, “ Lord Luton gave me 100/. for you last Saturday ; 
here are four 10/. notes, the remainder you shall have before the 
week is out. I knew you would lend me what | wanted. 
Positively I could not do without the money. Make yourself easy ; 
I have sold my fine horse, Mentor, to my friend, Mr. Warburton ; 
an enormous price I have got for him; if you want it, I will 
give you a turn when he pays me. Good-bye.” 

“Stay, stay,” cried Newton, who till now had been unable even 
to attempt to speak, at the same time endeavouring to seize the 
rein, “hear what I have to say.” 

But Robert had no desire to listen. He put his heel to the 
side of the horse and turned his head; when fairly out of the yard, 
he checked him, and looking back exclaimed, “It will be some 
days before Lord Luton returns—perhaps another week or fort- 
night; you shall see me before then. 

“Not I,” said Newton bitterly, “not I, your pr omise ig as 
chaff before the wind,” 

Great was the distress in which the worthy pair were now 
plunged. What was to be done? Reliance on Kobert’s word 
was out of the question ; to reveal the truth to Lord Luton equally 
so. How then was Andrews to be paid and his lordship’s instruc- 
tions carried out? There was but one way, and that would 
involve a heavy loss to himself; he must sell the corn and the 
stock he had reserved for the winter markets. ‘The latter were 
in no condition for sale, and he would have more keep on his hands 
than he had occasion for. ‘True, he could dispose of the growing 
crop, or he could take in stock to eat it off. It was a bad business 
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any way, but both thanked God that they owed Robert no ill will, 
and that though they laid them down to rest that night with a 
heavy heart, they were ia charity with all men. 

Their kind friend, Mrs. Pearson, was soon made acquainted with 
this new trial, and again the good woman gave them all the 
assistance she was able. The corn, the stock, however, were sold ; 
Andrews was paid, and Lord Luton expressed himself well satisfied 
with all that Newton had done. “TI wish I had a farm to offer 
you, Newton,” said his lordship ; “but I hope the time is not far 
distant when I shall. There are some stray pieces of land now at 
liberty, or will be at Christmas; you shall have them, if you like.” 

Poor Newton! no offer could have been more acceptable to 
him had he been differently cireumstanced from what he was. He 
had often mentioned these pieces to his wife, for they were very 
conveniently situated for him, and the present Lord Luton, like 
his late father, was one of the kindest landlords in the county. 
He listened to the proposal in silence. He hesitated whether to 
throw himself on his lordship’s generosity and reveal what had 
passed, or suppress it. Natural affection for his brother, and an 
honest sense of shame at the conduct of one so nearly related to 
him, prevailed ; the offer was declined, and his answer heard with 
disappointment. The promise, however, was given that if he 
changed his mind the land should be his on application for it. 

Again and again Newton urged payment from his brother, if 
even by trifling instalments. All was to no purpose. He had 
not made so much of his horse as he had hoped, he said; his 
house was undergoing repairs; he was making improvements, and 
he projected an experiment as to the drainage of his farm. The 
real circumstances of men are seldom so well concealed as to 
elude the suspicion or baffle the knowledge of their neighbours, 
and the very means they take to disguise the truth, the more 
surely reveals it. There were many reports in circulation 
seriously affecting the credit of Robert, which he, like many others 
in his position, sought to disprove by increasing his expenses and 
making a greater display. 

Newton was in the habit of calling on Mrs. Pearson as he 
returned in the evening, if he had perceived anything requiring 
alteration on her farm, while she on the other hand would waylay 
him if she needed his advice. 

* Are you at home?” said he, one day, opening the door as 
usual, without the ceremony of knocking, and walking in. “ You 
must look to those sheep of yours in the five acres; they had 
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better be turned into the next field, for they are getting short 
of food.” 

Mrs. Pearson thanked him. She begged of him to sit down 
and rest himself, but she offered him no chair, nor attempted to sit 
down -herself. Her manner, too, was unlike her own, and her 
words, usually well applied, were so very little to the purpose, or so 
opposite to her meaning, that he was quickly~sensible of the 
difference. 

“Ts anything the matter?” said he, anxiously. 

“* Not with me nor mine,” replied she. 

“With whom then?” demanded he; ‘my wife is not ill, is 
she ?” 

“Not that I know of,” replied she ; “but I have heard some- 
thing that will distress you.” Newton turned pale, and fixed his 
eyes on her. ‘ Robert has not paid you, I am afraid ?” 

Newton shook his head, “ Not a shilling,’ answered he. 

** And what is worse,” said she, “ he never will.” She made a 
slight pause. “There is an execution in the house: Robert is 
gone no one knows whither.” 

Newton started. The room seemed to swim round with him, 
and he clung to the chimney-piece for support. Mrs. Pearson tried 
to compose ‘him, while she blamed herself for having too abruptly 
communicated the intelligence to him. It was some minutes, 
however, before he could rally under the shock he had received. 
The good-meaning woman said all she could to comfort him; but 
there was but one lip that could utter-real consolation to hain, but 
one heart that could truly share his distress. He quickly took his 
leave, and gently imparting the evil tidings to his wife, they bowed 
themselves to their new affliction with equal humility, equal resig- 
nation, equal sorrow for each other’s sufferings. 

It was later than usual when, a few evenings afterwards, they were 
preparing to go to bed. T he night was very dark, and had they 
not been absorbed in their own thoughts, they would have noticed 
the heavy gusts of wind and rain that passed over their dwelling. 
On a sudden the stroke of a whip was heard on the door. Both 
started, both looked anxiously at cach other. It was repeated 
with greater force. Newton took up the candle and made bis way 
into the passage. 

“Who is there?” demanded he. 

“ Quick—open the door!” was the reply. 

Newton instinctively obeyed. A man hastily entered, who, in 
spite of his disguise, was instantly recognised as Robert. 

VOL. IV. M 
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“You did not expect to see me,” said he, coolly. ‘I have no 
time to lose; I must be out of the country with all speed. Let 
me have 10/.” 

“T cannot; indeed, indeed, I cannot!” replied Newton. 

“You must,” returned he, “ unless you would see me come to 
an end that—” 

“Robert!” groaned his unhappy brother, terrified alike at his 
words and manner. 
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“It is the truth,” exclaimed he. “If you really have not 102, 
give me what you have; quick, see what you have.” 

Newton held his purse in his trembling hand. Four guineas 
and some silver appeared; “ it is my all,” groaned he, as Robert 
eagerly grasped the hardly-proffered sum, At the same instant 
a half-guinea fell to the floor unperceived by Newton but not by 
the other; he stooped, and, seizing it, put it with the rest of the 
money into his pocket. 

“°Tis but little,” said he; “I’m glad of it too. Well, good- 
bye, wish me safe on the other side of the water.” 

He held out his hand to his brother, nodded to his wife, drew 
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the door sharply after him, and the sound of a horse’s feet at full 
gallop rang on the night air. , 

No more was heard of Robert for many years. At length it 
was ascertained through a person who had returned from Canada, 
whither he had escaped, that after various hardships and vicissitudes, 
he had died in great poverty and distress. At one time, indeed, 
he had been very prosperous, and had apparently realized some 
wealth ; but all thought of former connexions, former obligations, 
seemed to have been washed from his mind by the waters of the 
Atlantic. He made some figure for a time, lived freely, boasted 
largely ; but after a while all was reversed. On a miserable bed 
in a miserable abode he finished his days. He had heard of the 
death of his brother, and all the circumstances connected with it ; 
but the intelligence made little impression upon him at the time. 
Every stinging recollection of that brother, however, returned 
vividly to his mind in the misery and solitude of sickness and 
approaching death. 

A native was his only attendant. ‘‘Come near,” said he to 
her, “all I suppose have something they wish to say before they 
die.” ‘There was a restless fire in his eye, a want of intelligence 
in his countenance. . “Thomas, did you wish for revenge? You 
did not die alone, mocked, scorned, deserted. Poor man! poor 
man! ‘the gentleman’ broke your heart. ‘Thomas, brother, say 
you forgive me! You cannot? oh! how then will God forgive 
me ?” 

His look terrified the woman. She spoke to him and endeavoured 
to rouse him, and knowing enough of his history to speak of his 
brother, she reminded him of what he had told her of his gentle 
disposition and unfailing affection. 

ler words had no greater effect than to draw from him a few 
straggling tears, too few to relieve the feelings that were struggling 
in his bosom. He had no further wish, however, for conversation 
on the subject, though it was evident it was ever uppermost in his 
thoughts. “Thomas,” “brother,” were the words that he con- 
stantly uttered in his broken slumbers, they were murmured 
alike in the pangs of bodily and mental anguish, and in the lull 
of suffering ; they were the last he spoke with consciousness, the 
last he ever spoke at all. 

(To be continued.) 
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. 
CURIOSITIES OF DIPLOMACY.—No. II. 


Ir should appear that the class of diplomatists that go or went by 
the name of “ deputies extraordinary” had a most uneasy life of it, 
being subjected to a thousand rubs with reference to the civilities 
they might insist upon in foreign courts. Happily these deputies 
extraordinary were employed only by the Dutch, “Their quality,” 
says Wicquefort, “will never be acknowledged where ceremonies 
are regulated, and there is no ambassador who knows what is 
his due that will treat them with any deference.” As usual, our 


learned privy councillor illustrates his position with an & propos 
tale. 


“‘Shering Rosenham, who had been a minister at the congresses of West- 
phalia and Lubeck (where the quality of the representatives had been 
nicely examined) and embassador in France ; and who was, in the year 
1654, embassador plenipotentiary from Sweden to Germany, made consul 
Van Bunningen and Epo Bootima, deputies extraordinary from the United 
Provinces, sensible he had learned enough, to know, that there was no public 
quality betwixt the embassador and the ministers of the second order. To 
speak the truth, it was what they were not ignorant of themselves, since 
being arrived at Stade, instead of expecting the first visit, they sent their 
letters of credence to Rosenham, and paid him the civility he owed them, if 
they had been anything more than ministers of the second order. He sent 
them back the letters of credence, and caused them to be told that he 
could not accept it; that the States when they wrote to the crown of 
Sweden were accustomed to make use of the Latin tongue, and not of the 
Flemish ; that it was moreover full of cancellings, and unworthy to be pre- 
sented to a person of quality ; and that he did not know the meaning of 
these two characters V. L. in a letter, where the title of Excellency could 
not be refused to the embassador of a crowned head. ‘The deputies extra- 
ordinary had no great task to remove these difficulties, but then they met 
with many others of greater consequence, as well with reference to their 
negotiation, as to the manner of their reception.” 


Chairs as well as stools cut a very important figure in diplomacy. 
Many a treaty has been suspended for weeks or even months, 
while ministers have been disputing about arm-chairs, or plain 
chairs with backs, the last being considered as quite unsuitable to 
a negotiator of any rank. But let us return to Wicquefort. 

“Rosenham received tuem in the middle of the lobby, which served 
him also for an antechamber ; took both the hand and the step of them, 
and being come into his chamber, he placed himself in the most honorable 
part thereof, next to an armed chair; desiring the deputies to sit down 
on chairs with backs, which were opposite to him; and in reconducting 
them back, he left them at the door, before they were got into their coach. 
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They were so much offended at this procedure, that after they had dined, 
they sent him word by their secretary, that to prevent any prejudice 
happening to the dignity and grandeur of their principals, they were 
obliged to let him understand, that they could not be satisfied with the 
reception they had had in the morning: that they were deputies of the 
assembly of the States-General ; and that the members of that body, when 
they are deputed, although it be but verbally, to confer with embassadors 
from crowned heads, are received at their alighting from their coach, and 
reconducted back again to the coach-door, and that this was the practice 
even at the Hague : that upon much stronger reasons was this honour due 
to those, whom the States employed out of their country in the quality of 
deputies extraordinary and provided with letters of credence: that for 
this reason they hoped his Excellency would make no difficulty to consider 
them in that quality ; unless his intention was to break off the negotiation. 
Rosenham made answer, that it was not his intention to do any prejudice 
to them, nor to their principals: that he knew very well what he owed to 
the States’ embassadors, but that he did not understand what the quality 
of deputy extraordinary meant: that he thought he ought to distinguish 
between the character of embassador and the quality of deputy; and that 
if the deputies required to be used otherwise by him, they should have had 
the quality of embassadors in their credentials. He sent them the same 
message by his secretary, when he desired to kuow what hour they would 
be at leisure to receive the visit he designed to return them. The deputies 
replied, that the word deputy extraordinary was not new; and that the 
States of the United Provinces had employed that kind of minister to the 
northern crowns, to the Elector of Brandenburgh, to the Duke of Neuburg, 
and elsewhere ; and that he, Van Bunningen, being in the same quality in 
Sweden, the embassador had made no difficulty to receive him at, and 
reconduct him to the coach. Rosenham took no notice to them of it in 
his visit ; but only told them, they would do well to procure themselves 
the quality of legates. The deputies made answer, that it did not depend 
on them, but on their masters, to give them what quality they thought 
convenient. They were in the right, and so was Rosenham too, to 
maintain the advantage his character gave him over ministers of the second 
order. There is no prince, nor state that can, without the consent of the 
other potentates, introduce or set up a quality (relating to mutual corre- 
spondence) which is not known anywhere else, nor that can prescribe to 
the embassadors of crowned heads, after what manner they ought to treat 
those ministers who have not the same quality they themselves have. If 
in Sweden they did anything beyond what they ought to Van Bunningen, 
they did it through ignorance, or else out of some personal consideration ; 
which cannot oblige embassadors to follow their example. It is necessary 
also to observe, with reference to what those gentlemen say concerning the 
deputies whom the estates send to those embassadors that are at the 
Hague, that they are of the body of the assembly, and represent it when 
they go on these commissions ; whereas the deputies extraordinary, who 
are sent out of the country, are no longer of it after they have taken the 
oath upon their employ, and they become ministers, who no longer make 
a part of the state, nor have any seat in the assembly, till after they have 
made a report of their employ. To which we must add, that this quality 
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of deputy to the assembly of the States-General, is by so much the less 
considerable, that it is found in the commission and credentials of all the 
embassadors ; though there are some that do not appear there, but when 
they receive their commission, and are sworn before their departure, and 
make a report thereof at their return. This quality is given them, as the 
republic of Venice gives to its embassador of Grand Sage, or Sage of Terra 
Firma.” 

Wicquefort tells us that the ceremonial or diplomatic etiquette 
was never well settled in Poland, though the Poles were as great 
sticklers in these matters as any of their neighbours. In the year 
1659, they put a great insult on a Dutch deputy extraordinary, 
John Van den Honart, a chief magistrate of Dort. He was met 
at the gates of Warsaw by a mere messenger, who led him to a 
sorry little house which was designed for his lodging, and told him 
that they did not intend to offer him any civilities, as he was only 
a burgher and deputy extraordinary. When the poor Dutchman 
went to court to have audience of their Polish majesties, he was 
kept waiting in the antechamber, which was full of all sorts of 
people, not one of whom paid him the least civility, except the 
barely asking him if he would not rest himself upon a bench? 
After he had waited there some time, one of the grooms of the 
bed-chamber ushered him into the place of audience, from which 
everybody decamped except the King’and Queen. The King stood 
all the time the audience lasted (a very short time), and was un- 
covered ; the Queen showed the Dutchman no honour at all. At 
his going out from the audience-chamber, a second secretary of 
the King accompanied him half-way across the chamber, and not 
a step farther. Poor Van den Honart felt much hurt ; but he was 
told that they could not give him a better reception, because, 
although he was plenipotentiary, he had only the quality of deputy 
extraordinary. The Queen of Poland, however, was a good- 
natured lady, and, through her influence over his Majesty, a better 
reception was prepared a few days after. John Van den Honart 
was conveyed to court in a coach with six horses, attended by two 
gentlemen and four footmen. This time he was met by one of the 
King’s chamberlains ; and when he reached the audience-chamber, 
he found there two arm-chairs covered with red velvet, and his 
Majesty being seated on one of these chairs, invited the deputy 
to sit down on the other, and to be covered; but if all this was 
civil, it was, in part, a sad breach of established ceremonial. 
Wicquefort remarks with due solemnity :— 


“If they went not far enough the first time, they went too far the 
second. The King ought not to have made the deputy keep his hat on, 
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and an officer of the court, who had well understood his business, would 
never have advised the King to offer the deputy an arm-chair. On these 
occasions recourse should be had to what the Duke of Neuburg used to say, 
that in those courts that are remote from France and Italy, the ceremonial 
is not so well regulated.” 


In the next story it is quite evident that religious zeal and 
partiality led some of the Swiss into transgressions of the cere- 
monial. 


“Tn the year 1656, M. Van Ommeren, who was a person of very great merit 
and of an exemplary probity, was sent to the Swiss Cantons in the same 
quality, about the affairs of the valleys of Piedmont ; but when he designed to 
visit M. de la Barde, the French embassador to those parts, this last did 
not scruple to tell him, that he could not receive a deputy extraordinary 
with the same honours he would show to an embassador. The French 
embassador is expressly forbid to do it: and there is no doubt to be made 
but the other kings will follow his example. The embassador from Savoy, 
who was at that time employed to the Cantons, did not fail to do it. He 
gave Van Ommeren to understand, that he could not see him till he had seen 
the French embassador ; because he would inform himself of the manner 
of his reception there. However, they met in a third place, where the 
deputy might give precedency to the embassador without scruple. Amongst 
all the Catholic Cantons, there was only that of Uri that caused civilities to 
be done him; but the Protestants received him in a body at the gate of 
the town-house, made him go first, and gave him the place of honour and 
the title of Excellency ; that is to say, they did all they could have done to 
the representing character. I can’t believe there is in that republic, any 
more than in }Holland, an academy, where youth may apply themselves 
to the study of the rules of ceremonies, notwithstanding that the Hague 
is always adorned with a great number of ministers ; and that there are 
several great personages who have discharged that function in foreign 
courts.” 


The secretary of embassy, the person next in dignity and trust 
to the ambassador or minister, is a very important personage indeed. 
He has the representing quality, and on certain occasions may 
stand for his sovereign. 


“The Roman ceremonial,” says Wicquefort, “ which is the rule of all cere- 
monies, declares this positively; and moreover adds, that the cardinals 
allow both seat and covering to the secretaries to embassies from crowned 
heads and those from the republic of Venice; and do them the same 
civilities they show to the residents of the princes to whom the title of 
Most Serene is given. But if the rule of ceremonies did not explain itself 
so clearly, the quality itself sufficiently intimates, that as the secretary dis- 
charges part of the embassador’s function, he is also a part of the embassy ; 
not as a domestic servant and private secretary to the embassador, but 
as a minister who depends on the prince, and acts immediately by his 
orders. It is true, he receives them sometimes from the embassador, but 
then he does not receive them as from his master, but as from a minister 
of whom his master makes use as an instrument to let him know his 
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intention. And, assuredly there is a vast deal of difference between the 
secretary of an embassy and the secretary to an embassador. The one is 
a domestic officer, whereas the other is a minister of his prince, and in 
some measure his representative. The embassador chooses the one, and 
the sovereign prince denominates the other. The one takes his oath to 
and receives his wages from the embassador; the other swears to the 
prince, and has his salary from him. The one writes only what his master 
dictates ; while the other gives his master advice of whatever he thinks 
beneficial to his service; and that even without the participation of the 
embassador.” 


It is very wrong to give an ambassador’s secretary either a stool 
or a chair, and altogether derogatory to allow him to keep his hat 
on. Qur Brunswick privy councillor is very emphatic on this 


head. 


“Tn the year 1641,” says he, “ there arrived at London two embassadors 
from Portugal, who, making their visit to Prince William of Orange, who 
was there on his marriage, brought their secretary with them, and made 
him sit down by them, This was very incongruous, in point of civility, 
which does not allow the servant to sit in the presence of his master. 
The Prince of Orange, indeed, might have made him sit, if he had received 
any message by him on the part of his masters ; but in a visit of ceremony, 
where every chair ought to be disposed in its proper place before the 
arrival of the embassadors, the number could neither be augmented, nor 
the order changed, without confusion.” 


One of the longest and most solemn chapters in Wicquefort’s book 
is on ‘ The Birth and Learning of an Embassador ;’ and in it there 
are many shrewd remarks which show the man of the world and the 
man of matured reflection. He would have his ambassador a 


man of noble birth, but only provided he be at the same time a 
person of ability. 


“In whatsoever sense the word ‘birth’ is taken, it isa great ornament to 
the embassador, if it be anything considerable. If he derives it from an 
illustrious house, or a noble family, it gives a great lustre to the embassy ; 
and if it be accompanied by natural parts that set it off, these render the 
embassador so much the more proper for his eminent employ. The 
one casts a bright reflection on him, and the other is absolutely necessary, 
and gives him an ability, without which it is impossible for him to suc- 
ceed. 

“The providence of God, which appears so manifestly in the whole 
economy of the universe, is admirable in the distribution of his favours. 
The greatest part of those who possess riches are not capable of acquiring 
any; and all that they can do by the means of their wealth, is to raise them- 
selves above the condition of a porter or hackney-coachman. There are but 
few men that do honour to the dignity their birth or fortune has bestowed 
upon them. Instead of making use of it to make themselves respected and 
loved, it only serves to make them despised and loathed. If virtue was here- 
ditary, there is no employmont but what would be preferably due to the 
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nobility. Would to God it was so; and that gentlemen did not make their 
chiefest virtue of that bravery which ever took delight in drowning in a deluge 
of blood the inhabitants of towns and provinces that have been destroyed 
and laid waste by fire ; which has buried an infinite number of castles and 
houses in their ruins ; which still reduces every day so many families, and 
so many persons of all ages and sexes, to that extremity of miseries, that 
would strike the most barbarous nations with horror. Valour is the prin- 
cipal, or rather the only, virtue of those that are called nobles, or gentle- 
men, and who pretend to have mighty advantages over the commonalty ; 
and that by the conceit of an imaginary quality, that one or other of their 
predecessors has procured to all his posterity, either by favour or merit, 
Their inclination to war is neither acquired in the academy nor in hunt- 
ing; but they there learn how it ought to be made, and by enuring them- 
selves to fatigues, that exercise they go through in their apprenticeship, 
becomes a diversion to them when they know their trade. There are but 
few of them who join study thereto, and are happy enough to apply their 
minds to that which can form them for the management of affairs, and is 
able to give them those qualifications, without which it is impossible to 
be a great man, Those that do apply themselves thereto, or at their 
coming into the world bring along with them such natural endowments 
as can supply what they want in acquired abilities, may succeed in either 
the one or the other profession; but then this is what seldom happens, 
and there are but few great captains that are at the sume time able 
ministers. The Count de Dunois, from whom the Dukes of Longueville 
are descended, whose posterity parted but a few years since, was, without 
doubt, one of the greatest captains of his time; and he was also one of 
the most dextrous negotiators. He was the natural son of Lewis, Duke 
of Orleans, who was brother to Charles VI., King of France ; but I do not 
believe I wrong his memory when I say that he made himself greater 
than he was by his birth; and that, even without the advantage of the 
latter, he would have been one of the greatest men of his age. The 
Marshal de Biron, the father, was as knowing as he was brave ; and there 
is not any country that has not produced this kind of hero. Yet it is not 
the peculiar lot of the nobility. They are not all great men; on the 
contrary, there are but few amongst them that are so, or indeed would be 
so, or that would rather choose to be virtuous and good men, than bad 
princes, I dare be bold to say, that there never was yet any king that 
had such sublime and noble sentiments ; and that Alonsus the Magnani- 
mous, King of Arragon and Naples, was not really what he would fain 
have seemed to be, when he said, that he found those advantages in learning 
which crowns could not bestow.” 


Wicquefort goes on to show that in the case of many princes 
of the blood, if their birth made them considerable, their moral 
and intellectual qualities made them contemptible. Antony of 
Navarre was a very weak prince; the Cardinals of Bourbon and 
Venddme were not very rational ; the Princes Montpensier, de la 
Rochesuryon, and of Conti, and the Count Soissons, were princes 
of the blood; but then that was all that could be said of them. 
“It is not to be denied,” argues our Brunswick privy councillor, “that 
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very great lords with very little brains may be advantageously 
employed in embassies, where there is to be more of parade than 
of negotiation or any kind of business.” This reminds us of a 
passage in the Earl of Waldegrave’s Memoirs. Speaking of Lord 
Bute, before he was prime minister, and when he was the court 
favourite, and rather vain of his fine showy person and splendid 
pair of legs, Waldegrave says— 


«<p 


sute has a good person, fine legs, and a theatrical air of the greatest 
importance. There is an extraordinary appearance of wisdom both in his 
look and manner of speaking ; for whether the subject be serious or trifling, 
he is equally pompous, slow, and sententious. . . . The Prince of Wales 
(father of George ILI.) was accustomed to say frequently that Bute was a 
fine showy man, and would make an excellent ambassador in a court where 
there was no business to do.” 


Wicquefort thinks that any high-born lord or prince of the 
blood may do very well for a special embassy on a royal marriage, 
or a christening, or even at a royal funeral. ‘ Here,” says he, “ their 
rank gives a great lustre to the ceremony, and they are far fitter 
for ceremonies than are many more able negotiators.” He slyly 
adds that a very great personage with a very thick head may do 
very well to stand at the head of an illustrious embassy, provided 


only he have good seconds and secretaries—the magnate 
being at his post to represent, and the secretaries at theirs to do 
all the work, and prevent his highness, grace, or lordship from 
committing blunders. Even that model of cunning, King Louis 
XL, would entrust an embassy to a great lord if his lordship took 
with him some very smart and clever plebeian. This monarch, 
however, generally preferred the services of Olivier Dain, his 
barber and valet de chambre ; yet he was very indignant when 
the States of the Low Countries sent to him low-born deputies 
extraordinary instead of high-born ambassadors. 


“ Although it be not absolutely necessary that the embassador should 
be a man of birth, yet at the same time there must be nothing sordid nor 
mean in him, unless there be something that makes amends for that 
imperfection, and supplies what commonly is wanting to the education of 
those who have not that advantage; so that the prince may be able to 
give to merit what he would not bestow on extraction. Cardinal Dossat. 
was so meanly born, that his parents were never known ; but then this 
obscurity was illustrated by such excellent qualities, that King Henry the 
Great, who had a perfect knowledge of men, after having employed him in 
his most important affairs at Rome and elsewhere, procured him the 
ecclesiastical dignity after that of pope. He had:not exercised any trade 
nor profession that he could be upbraided with as scandalous; on the 
contrary, he had gone through his studies, and quitted them only to apply 
himself to business, in the house of Paul de Foix, Archbishop of Thoulouse, 
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and embassador from France to Rome ; and afterwards under the Cardinals 
d’Este and Joyeuse. 

“Peter Paul Rubens, the great painter, was no shame as embassador to 
the King of Spain, neither by his birth nor by his profession. The one 
was neither vile nor abject; and the other served only to represent on 
canvass, much more naturally than on paper, the knowledge he had of 
polite learning, and to express his rich thought much more happily 
thereon than he could have done it in a book, I am, therefore, far from 
putting Rubens in the number of those whose birth and extraction ought 
to exclude them from this sort of employment.” 


Wicquefort is of opinion that good substantial merchants may, 
at times, be advantageously employed on embassies; but then 
they must not trade, or think of driving bargains, or act as certain 
merchant ambassadors of Florence once did at Rome. 

“These embassadors plainly discovered that they were really merchants, 
for they had hid amongst their baggage a great quantity of gold and silver 
thread, with a design to smuggle and cheat the Pope’s custom-house ; 
but the officers having detected the fraud, his Holiness the Pope sent 
them back without an answer.” 

Our privy councillor speaks of such merchant princes as the 
Fuggers of Auxburg, the Vertmullers and Pidmans at Venice, 
and reminds the reader that a great many of the best and noblest 


families of Genoa were still merchants, and directly and actively 
engaged in trade. 


AA AAARAAL AAPA OP 


DEATH OF A CHRISTIAN. 


Cam on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit! rest thee now ! 
Ev'n while with ours thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 
Dust, to its narrow house beneath— 
Soul, to its place on high ! 
They that have seen thy look in death, 
No more may fear to die. 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


How dim our eye! 
The present moment terminates our sight ; 
Clouds, thick as those on doomsday, drown the nezt ; 
We penetrate, we prophesy, in vain. 
Time is dealt out by particles ; and each, 
Ere mingled with the streaming sands of life, 
By Fate’s inviolable oath is sworn 
Deep silence, “ where Eternity begins.” 

Youne. 
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THE PASS OF THE TORRE DEL CHIUNSO, AMALFI, 
SALERNO, AND VESUVIUS,* 


VrsUVIUS, FROM NAPLES. 


Very late that evening, after returning from our lovely walk, we 
retraced our steps to Castella Mare, where we were to sleep; and 
again, the following morning at six o’clock, we were at the railway- 
station, meaning to go by rail to Nocina, a small town close to the 
foot of the mountain that we were to ride over. The morning was 
quite as glorious as the two preceding ones, and all the Italians 
assured us that we need not give a thought to the weather—it was 
settled for the summer, and so we found it. They kept ejaculating, 
“A che bellissimo tempo! che fa caldo!” and truly I never can 
forget the heat of that day. 

I was very impatient to begin our mountain ride, having had my 
expectations very highly raised, by the account given to me of its 


* Continuation of “A Five Days’ Excursion to Castella Mare, Sorrento, 
and the Blue Grotto of Capri,’ from p. 65. 
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beauties by the gentleman whose advice had induced us to under- 
take it. 

The short railway journey was soon accomplished, and we 
hastened to make our way to the small inn, scarcely more than a 
public-house, where the donkeys that we had ordered to meet us 
from Castella Mare were to be in attendance. What a scene 
that start was! There were the five donkeys for ourselves and two 
for the servants, besides a stout mule that was to carry the 
luggage ; and when it is considered that each donkey had its own 
guide, besides about half-a-dozen stray boys who were to assist the 
regular attendants, the number of persons collected together may 
easily be guessed at. Of course this list does not include all the 
spectators who looked on, highly entertained—for crossing the 
mountain was a proceeding rarely undertaken by travellers ; 
indeed, had it not been for our friend, we should have remained in 
profound ignorance that it was feasible for ladies. 

At length, in the midst of a degree of noise and uproar that 
none but Italians can make, we were fairly mounted and on our 
way. The first mile led us through a hot, dusty street, a sort of 
outskirt of the town of Nocina; we then passed through a rude 
sort of gate into a meadow, in which the peasants were already 
cutting a very luxuriant crop of grass, the uncut part really 
enamelled with flowers, pink, blue, and purple. 

From the meadow the ascent begins, very steep even at first ; 
the path was nothing but a green-turf road, very narrow in some 
places, with a deep precipice going sheer down on one side; 
and as one turned and. twisted round the sharp angles of the 
mountain, the donkey’s feet seeming to touch the extreme verge, 
it required no small degree of coolness to feel perfectly at one’s 
ease ; but these moments were never of long duration, and the 
guide was always at hand to cheer and encourage one, with his oft- 
repeated “ Va bene, Signora, benissimo.”* The mountain on this 
side is not so finely wooded as on the other, but the underwood is 
most luxuriant and ornamental. Many rare shrubs grow here in 
the greatest beauty; innumerable evergreens contrasting well with 
their bright young foliage ; wild honeysuckle clambered about from 
shrub to shrub, scenting the air with its rich perfume. Aromatic 
plants grew all over the banks, which, as the donkey’s feet bruised 
their leaves, exhaled the most fragrant smell. The’ bright-green 
lizard glided rapidly along some fragment of stone, now and then 
pausing to look around, and then darting away as quick as light- 


* “ All is well, very well, my lady.” 
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ning, scared by the numerous company that had disturbed its 
lonely haunt; sometimes. the precipice beneath was so steep 
that it made one dizzy to gaze down it; but the views that were 
every moment opening out before us, banished the feeling of fear 
as soon almost as it arose, and repaid one for any fatigue or 
annoyance occasioned by the excessive heat. 

The most beautiful country lay spread beneath us. Hill and 
dale, meadows and cultivated land, in the most picturesque 
variety ; vines climbing from tree to tree ; Indian corn, that most 
beautiful of southern crops, with the delicate green feathery tuft 
at the end of each opening ear; gourds and pumpkins trailing on 
the ground beneath the vines; fruit-trees with their roseate 
blossoms, or orange-trees with their golden fruit: all combined 
to form a series of pictures that we gazed at with unmixed 
delight. 

It was a scene of such rich profusion, such unexampled fertility 
and beauty, that we felt lost in wonder whilst contemplating it. 
Well does it deserve its name, “ La Campagna Felice.”* But we 
could not linger, for the heat was growing intense, and we had still 
many miles to go. 

My donkey was an excellent beast, very strong and willing, but, 
alas! its pace was not so easy as the one that fell to my lot at 
Castella Mare; and before we had reached Majori, I frequently 
found myself wishing for Felippa : but wishes were vain, there was 
nothing for it but to make the best of it, and my mind was so 
engrossed with all the lovely scenes that I was passing through, 
that the ills of the body were not much thought of. 

At length we found ourselves at the highest point of the ascent, 
where stood a small half-ruined tower, which gives its name to the 
pass (‘Torre del Chiunso). In the lower room lives a peasant with his 
wife, most picturesque-looking people ; the woman’s dress (a snowy 
boddice, bright-red petticoat, and blue jacket) was most becoming 
and pretty; and I found her very ready to converse in her soft 
patois, and very proud of my notice of the little brown baby, with 
sparkling black eyes, which, according to the fashion of the country, 
was tightly swathed up, till it resembled nothing but an odd- 
shaped bundle, leaving only the bright eyes to testify to its 
natural liveliness. They brought out some deliciously cool wine, 
which was the most grateful refreshment that could have been 
offered to our party; and while we were thoroughly enjoying it, 
she gave me a curious account of their winter life in this lonely 


* The Happy Fields. 
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spot. ‘They have to descend either to Nocina, or more frequently 
to Majori, the village on the other side, for all the small com- 
modities they may require ; and in winter the path is almost im- 
passable, owing to frequent torrents, which, rushing down from the 
heights, wholly obliterate every trace of pathway. I asked her if 
she did not find it very dull: she looked surprised at the question, 
and has evidently not a wish for a change in her lot. She was a 
very pretty young woman, in the first freshness of that very short- 
lived charm—Italian bloom: with women of that country it is 
gone while they are still in what we should call early youth, and 
they turn all at once into old women, and finally into something 
so repulsive and hideous, that they resemble nothing but witches. 
[ suppose it is partly owing to the climate, and partly to the fact 
that they do all the out-door work, which in our country falls to 
the lot of man, My pretty friend, Caterina, told me that she 
cultivated their patch of ground, reaped and gathered in their 
stock of Indian corn, dressed the vines, took care of the goats and 
of a fine flock of Spanish fowls (that we saw pecking about), in 
addition to all her household cares; while her husband spent the 
greater part of his time down below at Majori, where he had a 
boat, which in the summer was a source of profit, being much 
sought after by artists staying in the neighbourhood, for the 
purpose of making excursions along the coast. 

Very pleasantly indeed did she beguile the time while I was 
resting and enjoying the cool shade, and the delicious air that on 
this elevated point blew so delightfully around us. Her subjects 
were not all of so pleasant a nature, for she related to me a most 
wild and terrible story of banditti that had taken place before they 
had come to the Torre, and for a time it had given the place 
quite a bad name: it is too long for insertion here, but I may 
relate it at some future opportunity. 

To return: after a rest of two hours we again mounted and 
descended the amphitheatre-like rocky slope, through the great 
chestnut and the thick plantain woods, where the vines wreathed 
themselves among the tree branches. As we went along, donkey- 
boys wore garlands of dark-green olive, and fresh vine-leaves 
entwined with the wild golden cistus—how graceful they were! 
how dexterously did those apparently rough, hard hands mix and 
arrange the delicate and fragile flowers, and the fresh leaves, into one 
beautiful whole! Soon we caught glimpses of the deep-lying blue 
sea, and the bright heavens above us were hidden by the thick 
green and the vine-leaves: now they gleamed forth again as 
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if they were only oue single, infinite blue. Everything to me 
was new and glorious, I rejoiced with a quiet delight ; and there 
are, even yet, moments in which the remembrance of those feelings 
come forth again, like the beautiful mosaic fragment of a buried 
city. 

The sun burnt hotly, and the shade of the trees bending down 
their branches, heavy with enwreathing vines, was most refreshing ; 
beautiful plants nodded here and there, as if they dreamed under 
the deep shadows; huge fig-trees, almost buried beneath the 
climbing ivy, now and then stood across our path, plainly proving 
how little it was frequented. Tall white thorns and white roses 
made those deep woods gay with their white and rosy blossoms ; 
and the luxuriant undergrowth of vegetation was in some places 
so thick, that it would have been no easy matter to force a 
passage through it. 

The ferns were very rare and beautiful—one particularly, which 
was like long streamers of green satin ribbon, that shone in the 
bright sunshine: many beautiful convolvuluses also grew in this 
beautiful spot, covering the lower bushes with their brilliant purple, 
or rose-coloured, or blue flowers; aud the plant that with us is 
known by the name of bindweed, here grows in such beauty that I 
scarcely recognised my humble old friend. The flowers are about 
twice the size, and the leaves are a much darker and richer green : 
nothing can be more ornamental than its long sprays, flung over 
every shrub that will give them support, and gleaming amongst 
the dark foliage, with their snowy blossoms. Had it been possible, 
I would willingly have stopped at every step, to notice some fresh 
discovery, either in vegetation, or some rarely beautiful peep of 
the distant view, which, as the path descended the other side of 
the mountain, increases in loveliness at every step, the beautiful 
blue sea again becoming visible at openings in these glorious 
chestnut-woods. 

Alas! everything in this world will come to an end, and so did 
our delightful ride. The last mile was perhaps the most varied 
and the most picturesque part of it; and as a sudden turn brought 
us within view of the little village of Majori, nestled in a deep 
ravine between two widely-wooded hills, the sea forming a very 
deep bay, while on the shore the peasants and boatmen were 
assembled, watching an English cutter, with its snow-white sails, 
calmly gliding past—the sea so still, and the breeze so soft, that 
the movement of the vessel scarcely stirred the waters. I was the 
first to arrive ; and, quickly dismounting, I turned back to gaze at 
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the scene. A fairer one could not be seen—oh! how lovely it 
was! The beauteous wooded heights forming the background, 
their summits seeming almost lost in the depths of the blue sky 
(the mountain we had just passed over was the highest of that 
chain of hills); a silvery stream falling from one of the high rocks, 
with a low murmuring sound, most soothing to the ear; the long 
troop of riders, following each other down the steep mountain-path, 
appearing and then again disappearing, in the woods; the deep 
ravine dividing the hills, with the houses scattered all through its 
length ; the bright, golden Indian corn hung all around them, in 
fanciful designs; that bright blue sea in the foreground !—what 
could be wanting to make the picture perfect? The boatmen, 
while they spread their nets to dry, or moored their barks safely 
along the shore, chanted in low, musical tones the Ave Maria, or 
evening hymn—so constant are they to this practice, that in most 
Italian villages the church bell that rings at eight o’clock is called 
the Ave Maria—thus adding yet another charm to the hour! 

A good-sized boat was in readiness, in which we embarked for 
Amalfi; and how delightful was that evening now, just when 
wearied with the long fatiguing ride, and somewhat overcome with 
the heat—how grateful it was to every feeling to find oneself 
reclining in a comfortable boat, resting from all exertion of mind 
or body, no sound disturbing the profound stillness but the 
measured stroke of the oars falling into the water; the ever-vary- 
ing prospect, as we glided along the shore; the clear blue heavens 
above us, with the moon rising over the wooded cliffs we were 
approaching, in all her soft brilliancy, whilst thousands of fireflies 
filled the air with their glittering flight, and the phosphoric lights on 
the waters shone with the most silvery and sparkling brightness ! 
Why must such scenes pass away, and live only in our remem- 
brance? The answer is ready, “Here we have no continuing 
city, we seek one to come.” 

When we arrived immediately opposite Amalfi, the boatmen 
told us that the boats could not get close up to the shore, and they 
therefore proposed to carry us through the water; which they 
accomplished with the greatest dexterity, two boatmen forming a 
kind of seat with their crossed hands, on which were placed shawls, 
so that, without the least difficulty, we were safely transported to 
the little landing-place in front of the inn. We were too much 
fatigued that night to be able to look about us; and as we were to 
spend some hours there in the morning, previous to our departure 


for Salerno, we determined to wait till the next day before com- 
VOL, IV. N 
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mencing our sight-seeing. But we could not fail to be struck by 
the beauty of Amalfi, the birthplace of Massaniello, and Flavio 
Giojas, the discoverer of the mariner’s compass. Looking forth 
from amidst green vineyards, the situation is beautiful. Along 
the shore, high up on the side of the mountain, hangs the city, 
with its white houses with their flat, oriental roofs; higher still 
ascend the vineyards. One solitary pine-tree lifts up its green 
crown into the blue air, where, on the ridge of the mountain, the 


old castle, with its encircling wall, seems to touch the very 
heavens, 


AMALFI, 


Deep caves in the cliffs extend even under the city: into some 

of these flowed the blue waters. ‘The lazzaroni lay stretched on 

» the warm sands; while as we walked up to the inn, a procession of 

priests, in violet-coloured dresses, went past us, singing psalms, 
So much we were able to see on our way up the cliff. 

The following morning I determined to be up in time to see the 
sun rise; and never can I forget the sight, or think of that day, 
without rejoicing most truly that I carried out my intention, for a 
more glorious sight I never beheld! There was not a creature 
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stirring but myself, and I stole quietly out of the inn, wishing for 
no companion at such a moment. I had started on my walk so 
early that there was not the faintest indication of the approach of 
day. ‘The earth still lay buried in as much of darkness as ever 
visits these bright regions. But just as I arrived at the entrance 
of Le Val des Moulins (a very beautiful valley that I had been 
advised to explore), the first faint tinge of rosy light appeared in 
the east; and gradually, as I advanced, it deepened and spread, 
till the whole sky in that direction was one brilliant mass of soft 
rose-coloured clouds. I gazed, absolutely breathless with delight : 
the valley, in all its loveliness, lay around me, bright with the 
morning light; the fresh dew lay on every leaf and spray, glitter- 
ing like diamonds ; gay flowers enamelled the mossy turf beneath 
my feet ; the sound of rushing waters came softly on the ear; 
verdant woods surrounded me on all sides as I penetrated further 
and further into this secluded glen. Acacia trees, with their 
branches weighed down with the profuse bloom, filled the air with 
a scent as delicious as the orange-flowers ; while now and then an 
abrupt turn in the path revealed the sea, which lay behind me, 
now lighted up with the golden rays of the risen sun: how magni- 
ficent to see it come forth to run its daily course, bright and 
glorious as when fresh from the hand of its Creator! I saw in the 
clouds that rich colouring which is only found in the south, and 
which the painter cannot, dare not, give to his pictures. The 
singular, half-rosy, half-golden green clouds looked like floating 
islands from the garden of Paradise, while the deep blue, just 
catching the rosy light on their extreme edge, more like jewels set 
in a golden ground—gold, blue, and crimson all blended together 
in one gorgeous whole, and all things looked bright under the 
influence of the opening day. 

It was a sight never to be forgotten: I only wish words were 
not so inadequate to convey an idea of it. 1 dared not linger too 
long, knowing that I should be missed ; so, reluctantly, slowly, and 
most unwillingly I returned to the inn. After breakfast we 
sauntered through the town, which lay, singularly piled, as one 
may say, upon itself; the streets were narrow passages between 
the tall houses; narrow lanes ran between walls of brickwork and 
rock ; steps up, steps down, and wonderful labyrinths of intersecting 
passages. In most places lamps were burning; and had it not 
been so, even though it was nearly mid-day, it would have been as 
dark as night. ‘The effect is curious when you emerge into higher 
quarters of the city. We stood on a great bridge, connecting 
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together two ridges of rock: the square below us was the largest 
in the town. 

Close beside a picturesque little tower, upon the projecting 
platform of rock from which is to be seen the lovely Bay of Minori 
and Majori, a little serpentine path winds between aloes and 
myrtles; and following it, we were soon overshadowed by the 
lofty arch of entwining vines. We hastened onwards to a little 
white dwelling-house, which invited us, as it were, so kindly from 
among the fresh green. The mild air was filled with fragrance, 
and beautifully bright insects hummed around us. The house was 
highly picturesque; there had been built into the wall (as is 
frequently the case in houses in Italian towns), by way of orna- 
ment, some marble capitals, and a beautifully-chiselled arm and 
foot, which had doubtless been found among the rubbish. Upon 
the roof was a charming garden of oranges and luxurious twining 
plants, which, like a curtain of green velvet, hung down over the 
wall; in the front blossomed a wilderness of monthly roses. This 
custom of turning the roofs of houses into gardens is very common 
in the towns in the south of Italy, where space around the house is 
seldom to be procured ; and yet the love of gay flowers is so inherent 
in the Italians that they will not do without them: it has another 
recommendation, which is the delightful coolness that is always to 
be found on these elevated spots, morning and evening. 

I must not omit to mention that at the entrance of Le Val des 
Moulins there is a manufactory of macaroni. Let no one fancy 
the exquisite scenery I have described marred by the unsightly 
buildings, the discordant sounds of a manufactory, as there is 
nothing of the kind here, only a group of rather picturesque low 
buildings, where this much-sought-after article of food is prepared. 
I was too much pressed for time to stop and witness the manufacture, 
and am therefore unable to give an account of it; the preparation 
of it is carried on in almost all the villages in the neighbourhood 
of Naples, and one cannot pass through one of them without seeing 
small wooden frames, standing outside most of the doors, on which 
are hung the macaroni, in all its different stages, for the benefit of 
baking in that burning sun. In this state it is of a pale straw 
colour, and in very long stripes, two and three yards in length. 
Not only the macaroni, but the finest vermicelli, in almost invisible 
threads (so slender are they), are placed on these frames, and I 
have been told by those who understand it, that it is the want of 
this drying process which has caused the failure of all attempts at 
producing macaroni in England, no artificial heat answering the 
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same purpose. It is very satisfactory to see how beautifully clean 
it looks : not only is it exposed to this burning heat in its prepared 
state, but, as I mentioned elsewhere, the Indian corn is placed on 
a framework outside all the cottages in these villages, and thereby 
it receives the scorching rays of the sun, day after day and week 
after week. This is highly ornamental and striking, and its 
bright, golden colour, contrasting with the dark wood-work of the 
houses, produces a very pleasing effect. 

But we must on our way. ‘Towards eleven o’clock we again 
entered our boat, and proceeded to row along the coast, hoping 
to reach Salerno towards twelve o'clock. It was very enjoy- 
able, for the heat and fatigue of the previous day had rather 
knocked up some of the party ; therefore this gently gliding along 
refreshed by the cool breezes that played upon the waters, was the 
very best way of recruiting those who were suffering from fatigue. 
We could not have seen the enchanting scenery of these shores in 
a more agreeable or satisfactory manner, for we were never at any 
great distance from the land, and could see the ever-changing 
scenes that glided past us in quick succession, in the most 
enjoyable manner. We had another great pleasure, which made 
this little voyage perfect—we had not left Amalfi many minutes 
before one of the boatmen said to me, “La Signora ama la 
musica?” (Does the lady like music?) Of course the signora’s 
answer was in the affirmative, and directly our six rowers struck 
up the most harmonious chant I had ever heard. They had 
evidently been accustomed to sing together, and kept perfect time 
and tune, and many of them had very fine melodious voices. I 
sat listening with the most perfect enjoyment, as one national song 
after another (varied by low melancholy chants) were poured forth 
by these indefatigable songsters. The stroke of the oars seemed 
to keep time with the music, and as we sometimes neared the 
coast, some distant echo would prolong the sweet sounds, till they 
died away in the distance. It is well known that music never 
sounds so well as on the water, and 1 am sure this truth was 
exemplified in the present instance, for never had any voices 
sounded to me so silver-sweet as did those of our Italian boatmen. 

And it was the more enjoyed, perhaps, from the novelty of the 
pleasure, for the experience of a two years’ residence in all parts 
of Italy only served to convince me that this so-called land of 
music and of song no longer deserves its name. ‘The instance | 
have just named, and occasionally the gondoliers of Venice, who 
sing songs in their most melodious patois, are the solitary instances 
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of any musical taste in the people: rarely does one hear a song 
unless you go to professional people, or to the highly-trained 
singers in the churches, and the contrast between the Italians and 
the Germans is very strong. 

In Germany, the peasants, the students, the women, the middle 
classes, all sing in the most perfect tune and time, and I have 
heard finer music in an amateur concert in some small German 
village than ever I have done in all the towns of Italy. The 
Germans are born musicians, not so the Italians. 

Nothing could be more varied than the line of coast from Amalfi 
to Salerno. The form of the hills was most beautiful, the vegetation 
most luxuriant; lofty palm-trees with their fruit towered like 
graceful columns above the tallest trees ; smiling gardens, thick 
woods; vast orchards stretching up the mountain-sides, seemed 
like green carpets with millions of golden points; villa-like 
dwellings, with rose-covered trellises, seemed to be repeated, as 
brightly and as beautifully as the original, in the clear transparent 
waters ; fine grey rocks, with immovable streams and wreaths of 
climbing plants adorning them, springing from every crevice, and 
falling like soft green drapery over the hard cold stone. Night- 
ingales were pouring forth their brilliant song, making the very 
air musical, and over all shone that glorious Italian sun! 

I thought of my own fair land, its forests, its beech-woods, its 
fragrant clover-fields, its blooming orchards, its clear streams! 
Beautiful it is, and well can it measure itself with anything on the 
other side the of Alps; but what is its beauty when compared 
with the loveliness of Southern Italy—the land of imagination and 
of beauty ! 

Onwards we glided softly over the calm, deep-blue sea; the 
very sky, too, hung pale, as though the waters had robbed it of its 
brilliant azure, and so we arrived at Salerno, the last place we 
were to visit during our too-delightful excursion. 

Ifow beautiful Salerno looked as we approached it from the 
sea, on that delicious morning !—how the whole coast to the right 
was one mass of brilliant vegetation, gardens, woods, and 
orchards, in beautiful confusion, while the vast open caves lay like 
colonnades down in the sea, within which played the heavy billows! 
Upon the projecting point of rock stood a castle with turreted 
walls, on whose summit floated a small cloud. 

We left our boat, and made our way through the usual crowd 
of boatmen, lazzaroni, peasants, and boys—indeed a greater crowd 
than usual, for which we soon found out the reason, and had 
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cause to think ourselves in great luck ; they very quickly informed 
us that the flower-feast of the season was being held. I had often 
heard of these feasts as singularly characteristic and very 
beautiful, and being used to that pretty and very primitive old 
custom in our northern counties called ‘ Well-dressings,”’ I wished 
to compare with it this southern festivity, somewhat resembling it 
in character. We therefore repaired at once to that part of 
the town where the feast was being held. 

How shall I describe that bright picture as I then saw it? 
The entire long, gently-ascending street was covered over with 
flowers, the ground-colour blue, and over these lay, in long stripes, 
green composed of leaves alternately with rose-colour ; at some 
distance from this was a similar stripe, and between these a layer 
of dark red, so as to form as it were a broad border to the whole 
carpet. ‘The middle was a close mass of yellow, round, and star- 
like flowers. The whole was a living flower-carpet, a mosaic- 
floor, richer in gorgeous colouring than the most luxuriant fancy 
can dream of. The sun shone intensely hot over our heads, the 
bells rang, while the processions of the different country girls in 
their picturesque dresses moved along this exquisite flower-carpet. 
We remained as long as we could, till indeed the crowd became 
too intolerable, and then slowly sauntered away to other parts of 
the town.* 

We were pursued by people offering us vehicles, or boats, or 
donkeys, in which, or on which, to make the expedition to 
Pestum: we debated long whether we would make our ex- 
cursion quite perfect by undertaking it, but we decided against 
it, we were too late in the year. We had been assured that 
there had been already some cases of malaria in ill-advised 
travellers who would not be warned; therefore, with infinite 
regret we were obliged to give up all idea of it, having no 
inclination to fall under the influence of that fearful scourge, 
of whose fatal effects we had ourselves seen so many sad 
instances. 

In wandering about Salerno and its environs, no one can fail to 
be struck with its beautiful gardens, in spite of the lavish spoils 
employed in the decoration of that beauteous street. ‘They were 
full of every variety of the brightest flowers; geraniums in pro- 
fusion, especially scarlet geraniums, which there were trained 
somewhat in the fashion of our privet hedges, low and wide at 


* I am indebted to a gifted friend, now, alas! no more, for many valued 
hints and some eloquent descriptions. 
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the top, and literally one mass of bright-red flowers; beautiful 
carnations, rose-coloured, primrose, and white; the dark-red 
clove with its musky odour, roses trained from tree to tree or up 
high trees, and then falling in a shower of blossom, beauteous 
to behold. The Banksia roses especially struck me, both the 
white and the yellow are thus trained; and the trees were 
literally buried beneath their snowy and golden blossoms. Tube- 
roses perfumed the air, as scattered about in the richest profusion 
they almost oppressed one by their luscious odour; and let it be 
borne in mind, that all this brilliant display of flowers was seen on 
the 4th of May, and yet we were assured by the dwellers in the 
land that this was a very backward season. 

Very lovely were those gardens, with the dark cypress softening 
by their sombre hue the otherwise perhaps too glaring brightness 
of such a profusion of flowers: in many of them there were 
marble basins, which received the waters of a sparkling fountain, 
throwing up into the air its refreshing showers, only to fall again 
into the snowy vase, and thence to refresh the heated and thirsty 
soil. The sound and sight of this transparent water were most 
grateful to one in the midst of such burning heat; and I could 
have spent many hours in these gardens, watching the gay butter- 
flies that abound here in infinite variety: most brilliant they are, 
and I wished I had been learned enough to name them. Very 
fine collections have been made in that neighbourhood; but I 
must be hastening to a conclusion, for both time and space are 
limited. 

We remained long enough at Salerno to see all that was to be 
seen, and then hired two open carriages to convey us again to 
Nocina, from whence we were to proceed to Naples by railway. 
Never can I forget the heat and dust of that drive: it was the very 
hottest time of the day; the sun shone down upon our devoted 
heads like a flaming fire, and our road being nothing more than a 
soft bed of sand, the dust rose in such clouds, that long before we 
arrived, ourselves, the horses, drivers, and carriages, were all 
thickly powdered with fine red sand. I felt very thankful to get 
into the railway-carriage, where we had at least a roof over our 
heads, and no longer suffered from the dreadful sand-shower. The 
railway takes its course through the beautiful Campagna Felice 
that 1 have already described, only instead of having a bird’s-eye 
view of it, we were passing through the midst of it. My 
astonishment was great, at the wondrous fertility I beheld on 
every side of me; not a spot of ground was wasted, the vines 
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would be trained from tree to tree, then rows of mulberry trees 
(for the benefit of the silkworms) were planted between the vines ; 
Indian corn covered the ground, the golden pumpkin occupied the 
corners of the field, and these all growing and flourishing on one 
spot of ground, all in the highest state of perfection. The crops of 
wheat were splendid, the stalks being already so high that a tall 
man could only just look over them; of course the ear was not yet 
formed. Crops of grass were equally luxuriant ; and twice, and 
sometimes three times in the course of the summer, would the same 
field give forth its abundance. 

The sun was sinking slowly beneath the horizon, as we drove up 
to the Hotel de Rome, and again found ourselves in our comfortable 
room, able to think, with the most unmixed pleasure, of all that 
we had done since we left Naples. . There had been no drawback, 
no disappointment, and nothing left undone that we had deter- 
mined upon ; in short, a more successful expedition could scarcely 
have been made, and I can most safely recommend it to all 
travellers, who are anxious to become acquainted with the beauties 
of that most enchanting country. They will find no difficulty, not 
even for ladies, and no annoyances, at least none really worthy of 
the name, in the estimation of experienced travellers. 

I had scarcely retired to my room more than an hour (but it 
was late before we separated for the night), and was sitting think- 
ing over all I had seen, when there came a vigorous knock at my 
door, and then a voice, desiring me to come at once to the top of 
the house, as the mountain (it is never spoken of otherwise by the 
Italians) was in a state of great activity. I dressed as quickly as I 
could, and was soon in a delightful room, that possessed a wide 
balcony, commanding the finest view of Vesuvius in all Naples. 
I had already spent many a delightful hour gazing at the beauti- 
ful view seen from that balcony. 

A sudden change had occurred in the weather, and the whole 
sky was dark, with heavy gathering clouds; distant thunder 
was already heard, and against the dark background of the 
gloomy sky the bright flames, pouring forth from the mountain, 
shot up clear and bright into the heavens, like a magnificent 
column of fire, flashing and glowing, now golden, now red, in the 
midst of the inky darkness. 

We gazed in silent, awe-struck admiration: many persons pre- 
dicted an eruption, and we even considered whether we should not 
at once start, and endeavour to make our way, at least into the 
neighbourhood of the mountain, in spite of the approaching storm, 
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when suddenly, after about an hour’s watching of this splendid 
sight, (the flames sometimes giving place to showers of red-hot 
stones,) the volume of blazing fire got less and less, fainter and 
fainter, till at length it died gradually away ; and then, as if this 
partial eruption had but heralded the approaching storm, it burst 
forth with a degree of violence, startling even to those who were 
used to these southern storms, accompanied by one of those wild 
tornadoes, that seem as if they would sweep away everything from 
off the face of the earth, in their wild and furious gusts; the light- 
ning came, not in distinct and successive flashes, but in one 
continued sheet of blue and livid light, making the darkness only 
seem the blacker in the rare intervals; the thunder roared, as if it 
would rend the very heavens, and all nature was for the time 
in a state of the wildest tumult. We could see the white crests of 
the waves, as they dashed themselves against the rocks, and could 
scarce believe that that raging sea was the transparent blue waters 
that we had seen so lately in all its calm loveliness. 

Awful as it was to witness, there was something inexpressibly 
grand in this conflict of the elements. One could not fail to think 
of those inspired words of the holy Psalmist :— 

“There went a smoke out in his presence: and a consuming fire out of 
his mouth, so that coals were kindled at it. 


“He bowed the heavens also, and came down: and it was dark under 
his feet. 


“He rode upon the cherubims, and did fly: He came flying upon the 
wings of the wind. 


“He made darkness his secret place: his pavilion round about him with 
dark water, and thick clouds to cover him. 


“At the brightness of his presence his clouds removed: hailstones, 
and coals of fire.” 


I remained up till the last peal of thunder had died away in the 
distance: the elements were lulled by the same mighty hand that 
had called them into action; and again the silver moon sailed 
calmly through the blue heavens, lighting up that most beautiful 
bay with its pure light, and leaving on my mind an impression of 
such calm and tranquil loveliness, that no lapse of time will ever 
be able to efface. It was a fit close to such a week as I had just 
spent; and if the account of it gives only half as much pleasure to 


my readers, as the reality did to myself, they will be well rewarded 
for their trouble in perusing it. 
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Bay or Istanps, New ZEALAND. 


In August 1809 two artizans sailed for Port Jackson, to form a 
settlement in New Zealand, and thus to open the way for the 
introduction of civilization and Christianity into these islands. 
Their names were William Hall and John King, and the 
originator of the plan was the chaplain of New South Wales. 
One of the artizans was acquainted with ship-building and naviga- 
tion, and the other with flax-dressing, twine-spinning, and rope- 
making ; but some years passed before a settlement was formed. 
In November 1814, the chaplain, Mr Marsden, sailed from 
Port Jackson for New Zealand, with the two individuals just 
mentioned, a third named Kendall, and some others, amongst 
whom were five New Zealand chiefs. He visited different parts 
of the northern island, and was everywhere treated in a very 
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amicable manner by the chiefs and people ; and having purchased 
a piece of land in the Bay of Islands, from the chiefs to whom it 
belonged, a parchment deed of ratification was signed by Ahodee 
Gunna, with a copy of the lines tattooed on his face. The 
land contained about two hundred acres, for which the price was 
twelve axes. 

Amongst other things, Mr. Marsden took with him horses, 
cattle, sheep, and several kinds of poultry. The natives were 
utterly astounded at the cattle ; and when one of the cows rushed 
in amongst them, they fled from the monster, which, as they 
supposed, had been let loose upon them. Mr. Marsden mounted a 
horse, and rode up and down the beach, and this amazed them 
still more. ‘They believed him at the moment to be more than 
amortal, Duaterra, a young New Zealander, had been in England, 
but his account of the horse had only produced ridicule; so that 
was a time of triumph to him, since it proved the truth of his 
statements. He told them that he had seen large dogs carrying 
about men and women in land canoes; but they put their fingers 
in their ears, and indignantly bade him not to tell them such 
lies. A few mounted their hogs, which they said must be much 
fitter to ride than dogs, and on attempting to gallop about, they 
speedily tumbled into the dirt. 

The settlers at Rangi-houa now endeavoured to teach the natives 
the more necessary arts of life, and their success was greater than 
could have been expected, although the rambling habits of the 
savages were a great impediment to their progress. ‘They had no 
patience to wait for prospective benefits, but wished, as barbarous 
people do, to plant the tree and pluck the fruit simultaneously. 
Mr. Kendall prepared a spelling-book in their language, and 
collected materials for a grammar and vocabulary which were 
afterwards arranged with the aid of Professor Lee, of Cambridge. 

In July 1821, two chiefs, Hongi and Whykato, arrived in 
New Zealand after a visit to England ; and although the Mission- 
ary Committee had paid them every attention, Hongi returned 
much exasperated. ‘The chief cause of his dissatisfaction was 
apparently his unsatisfied desire for muskets and gunpowder ; and 
whilst at Port Jackson he exchanged the valuable presents which he 
had received for arms and ammunition. The missionary settlers had 
hitherto been treated better than could have been anticipated, 
especially when we consider that acis of wanton cruelty were 
often perpetrated upon the natives by European sailors. Some, it is 
true, stole whatever they could lay hold of, and others were 
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turbulent and troublesome when they did not get what they 
wanted ; but in general there appeared to be no desire to do the 
settlers any personal injury. But now the natives behaved with 
an insolence and contempt which they had not hitherto manifested, 
and the settlers were obliged to submit to the wrongs and insults 
thrown upon them. 

The missionaries had to witness revolting spectacles of ferocity 
and bloodshed. Before Hongi had been back two months, he 
fought a terrible battle, in which his party is said to have slain 
about a thousand of their countrymen, three hundred of whom 
were roasted and eaten before they quitted the battle field. The 
settlers saw them return with the trophies of their cruelty, and 
witnessed the murder of the prisoners, who were also devoured. 
At such times the mildest appeared to be rendered brutal, and 
even little children took a delight in murdering other little children 
who had been taken prisoners. 

In 1836 a terrible cloud arose in the New Zealand missionary 
horizon, and poured down its threatening contents. This storm 
arose from the treacherous and cold-blooded murder of one chief 
by another, and some hundreds of men, women, and children are 
calculated to have perished, and many of them to have been eaten. 

“Dead to all feeling,” says the Rev. Mr. Maunsell, “the victors, holding 
by the hair, shook in our view the heads of their vanquished foes, directed 
our eyes to the bones and hands which they were carrying in bundles 
on their backs, and offered us for food the flesh, the presence of which the 
abominable stench from their backs disclosed. Worn out with disgust, I 
returned to the settlement. But there similar scenes presented them- 
selves ; and a boy, not sixteen years of age, stuck up, within two yards of 
our fencing, a shrivelled human heart.” 

A battle was fought, which led to the destruction of a mis- 
sionary station. 

“*Scarcely had the fight commenced,” says Mr. Knight, “ before the 
allies of Rotorua were routed, and unfortunately fled through our station, 
thereby drawing the great body of the enemy upon us, A few of the fore- 
most were civil, and behaved respectfully towards us, but we soon saw 
that we were to share in the calamities of the day. I was standing 
outside of the pathway-gate leading to the house, when two of the enemy 
came up and demanded admittance, alleging as their reason, a desire to 
search whether any of their enemies were secreted there. I refused to 
admit them, assuring them that no native was in the house. They would 
not, however, believe me; and seeing that they were determined to force 
an entrance by another way, I offered to walk with them. When I got 
to the house, the crash of doors, glass, &c., within, convinced me that 
all was over, that the property of the station was devoted to the enemy. 
I opened the door, and let in the two anxious beings behind me, who, from 
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their appearance, seemed afraid that they would not be in time to obtain 
a portion of the plunder. I walked into my bedroom, which had not 
been broken into. My two companions followed, and in a moment every- 
thing moveable disappeared. I knew that remonstrance was vain, and 
therefore said but little. My room being cleared, I walked through the 
house amidst such a scene as beggars description. Every room was 
filled with naked, armed savages, their countenances lighted up with an 
infernal expresssion of rage and exultation, and most of them sprinkled 
with blood, warm from the bodies of their enemies. With difficulty I 
got through them and stood in the front of the house, watching the 
distressing scene. 

“Mr. Pilley joined me, but we were not long permitted to be observers. 
We were separated ; five men seized him, and three myself. I remonstrated 
and reasoned with them, but all in vain. The natives, heedless of my 
remonstrances, after they had lugged and pulled me about, each wishing 
to get all, took from me my coat, waistcoat, hat, watch, &c., leaving 
me only my shirt and trousers. A man was threatening me with 
a blow from his battle-axe if I did not give him my remaining garment, 
which I felt not disposed to do; but at this moment God sent me a 
deliverer in a young chief of Waikato, who taking my part rescued me out 
of the enemy’s hand. He said that if I would walk with him he would be my 
protector, an offer which I thankfully accepted, knowing that if I remained, 
it would only be to fall into the hands of, perhaps, a worse party than 
the one which had already stripped me. During this time Mr. Pilley 
was contending with a party in another part of the garden. The natives, 
finding in consequence of the resistance he made to them, that they 
could not get his clothes from him, threw him down and stamped upon 
them. One struck him with the butt-end of his musket, and threatened 
to shoot him, another struck him under the ear with his fist. Though 
he would now have freely given them his clothes to let him alone, they 
would not accept his terms, but continued to pull him about, none 
wishing to lose his share in the prize; nor did they release him until the 
Rotorua tribe, rallying again, drove them from the station, He therefore 
escaped those horrid sights to which I was exposed for about two 
hours in the enemy’s camp. Having consented to walk with my 
deliverer, we left the station. We had not proceeded far through the 
farm, when I suddenly stepped by the side of a man just killed; he lay 
weltering in his gore. I walked on almost petrified, and passed bodies 
which here and there strewed the ground, until I came to a place where a 
number of bodies were laid out previously to their being cut up for the 
oven. I turned away with disgust, and sick at heart, but whichever way 
I looked some sight of horror met my eye. Walking to a short distance, I 
had not been there long, when the body of a man, apparently that moment 
killed, was dragged into the camp before me; his head was off almost 
before I could look round; this did not satisfy the wretches, his breast 
was opened, and his heart steaming with warmth was pulled out ,and 
carried off. I did not see such another scene as this, though, during 
the whole time of my being in the camp I was exposed to the most 
revolting scenes. Halves of bodies, quarters, heads, legs, &c., were being 
carried away, some of which were thrust purposely in my face. 
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“When the fighting ceased, by order of Waharoa, I was allowed to 
return to my station. He accompanied me part of the way. I did not 
remain long at this place. Alas! it was now a scene of ruin, About 
sunset, on looking towards our now deserted station, we saw smoke 
ascending from the roof of the dwelling-house, and had scarcely noticed 
it when the flames burst out from every part of it, and I may say that in 
twenty minutes it was reduced to ashes. Every building in the place 
shared the same fate, not excepting even the fencing round the garden. 
It was a melancholy sight to see our beautiful station in flames. The 
tribes of Rotorua burnt it down, in order, they say, to prevent Waharoa 
from occupying it as a pa, or fortress, as he had threatened to do.” 

For a long time the soil of New Zealand appeared to be 
but little softened by the dew of Christianity; and, indeed, it is 
stated that the natives probably understood little about the 
Gospel, though for what reason we cannot tell. Possibly, in many 
cases years elapse before the truths of Christianity are placed 
before the minds of those who are entire strangers to them, in 
terms which are generally intelligible. ‘To acquire the idiom and 
pronunciation of a strange tongue, so as to speak clearly on moral 
and religious topics, is not the work of a day. ‘“ We can command the 
attention of the men,” says Mr. Yates, “but the women scarcely 
ever listen, and generally walk away to their cooking. The 
are busy and cumbered and careful about many things.” The 
New Zealanders were very diligent in one way, for they watched 
the missionaries most closely, and were certain to tell them’ of any 
inconsistency in their conduct. They attributed the prevalence of 
disease to their presence. Ship captains, and others, were hostile 
to missionary efforts; and it was diligently reported that the 
missionaries designed to seize the chiefs, and have them taken 
to England, and that for those who received instruction they would 
have a certain number of dollars, according to the rank of the 
individual. 

After some years the darkness began to dissipate, and the dawn 
became clearer and clearer. Still it is to be feared that the 
reformation was of a very superficial character. 


“Tt is common in this country to suppose that the progress of 
Christianity and of civilization, among heathen and barbarous tribes, is 
much greater and more rapid than it really is. Such ideas have been 
far too much cherished by the accounts which have often been given of 
missions ; yet a little reflection might lead any reasonable man to stand 
in doubt of such representations. To raise a barbarous nation to a state 
of civilization, is not the work of ten or twenty years, particularly with 
the slender and imperfect means usually employed: but to bring them 
to the knowledge and under the influence of ‘Christianity is a work of 
greater difficulty still.” 
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Without implicitly endorsing this quotation, it may yet be well 
to bear it in mind, whenever we are tempted to murmur at the 
‘apparent want of success in any mission, or to be carried away 
by the sanguine representations of buoyant minds, full of hope, 
and prone, perhaps happily, to reflect the light within them, upon 
the subjects at which they gaze. 

We must now pass, at a single stride, down to the present time. 
The following extract from the report of a missionary, for the 
year 1852, may give some idea of the wonderful change which 
has been wrought in New Zealand :— 

“This year,” he says, “has been characterized by an extraordinary 
advance in civilization. The natives have learned that eating bread is 
better than native food, and that to sit at a table, and use a knife and fork, 
is no punishment. They acknowledge that our mode of working is 


superior to theirs, and have found out that their huts are obstacles to 
everything like domestic comfort. 


“The great desire for clothes has ceased, and knives and forks, } lates 
and spoons, pots, pans, smoothing-irons, and tea-kettles, have taken its 
place. The plough is in their hands, and is working wonders amongst 
them. Eighteen months ago there was not a native in the whole Bay, 
except in connection with ourselves, that could be prevailed upon to milk 
his cows. Now they are making every effort to reclaim their bush cows, 
and great numbers are milked regularly. Oxen for the plough are sought 
in every, direction. The use of money and figures is doing much to 
enlighten them; and if they persevere with the corn-market already 
commenced by them, they will soon understand the art of dealing. 
every temporal respect they are looking up.” 

The triumph of Christianity, and of civilization, appears to be 
most signal in New Zealand; and the testimony of the late 
governor, Sir George Grey, may be of service to those who are 
seeking for additional proofs of the beneficial results of mission- 
ary efforts. With the exception of a solitary sailor, the survivor 
of a shipwrecked and massacred crew, no white man is known 
apparently to have dwelt in New Zealand until 1814. Truly the 
ehange is marvellous. It is cheering'to anticipate the consequences 
which may flow from the Christianization and colonization of 
Australia and New Zealand, although one of these consequences 
will, perhaps, be the extinction or absorption of the natives of these 
countries. But we must not pursue this reflection further; and 
we now conclude with this brief but momentous suggestion, that 
the time is coming when those who have laboured to produce such 
results as these which have been produced in New Zealand, will 


take their rank amongst, perhaps, the most illustrious of the 
nobility of heaven. 


In 





